90. 


And now, when dandelions bloom once more, 
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(For Toe Pactrto. | 
THE AWAKENING. 


Bright, out of sleeping lands, where day is 
d 


one, 
Flooding the sky with his celestial light, 
The glowing sun climbs up. What means 
thesun 
Or breaking day, when every labored 
breath 
Brings only certainty of pain? The night 
And day are cruel; thou late-lingering 
death, 
Tardy deliverer of suffering, 
I wait for thee as the world waits for spring! 


“Light on the hills!” The April day is break- 


ing 

Tbrough ali the glorious heraldry of morn. 

“Light of the world!” The Eester dawn is 
waking; 

Lo! in the waiting east its light is born; 


And in the meadows spread their cloth of 
gold— 
When daffodils their silken leaves unfold, 
And spring breaks forth upon the northern 
shore— 


Hope wakes anew to greet the dawning 
spring, 
As love incarnate rose, death’s portal scorn- 
ing, 
And burst the gates of hell on Easter 
morping, 
Triumpbant, out of grief and suffering. 
Thus, O my soul! choose thou the nobler 
part! 
= oe pure dawning chase thy night 
of fear, 
And God’s eternal sunsbine fill thy heart 
Witb Easter joy through all the changing 
year! 


Satem, Or. Lena M. Knicut. 


FROM OREGON WESTWARD TO 
PALESTINE—I. 


BY REV. H. V. ROMINGER, 


Twenty-three days from Vancouver to 
Yokobama; strong head winds and sea; 
ship pitching and rolling heavily and 
shipping much water. Such is the record 
from day to day of the voyage of the 
Canadian line steamer Abyssinia in the 
closing weeks of the old year 1889, This 
record is only varied by heavy seas 
which now and then sweep the ship 
from stem to stern, and on one occasion 
stave in the fore part of the deck-house 
and wash away the ventilators. To this 
must be added frequent heavy show- 
squalls and freezing cold, until the for- 
ward half of the ship is covered with ice 
a foot thick, and looks as if she were ap- 
proaching the North Pole, rather than 
the warmer shores of Asia, It is not a 
propitious beginning for a voyage around 
the world. But then we are in high 
northern latitudes, our course being 
along the fifty-first degree close by the 
Aleutian Islands and only 200 miles off 
the coast of Kamtschatka. 3 

Pacific Ocean is what Magellan called 
this vast waste of waters when on his 
trip around the world in 1520, and after 
fifteen months of furious storms and loss 
of more than half his fleet, he emerged 
through the straits that now bear bis 
name into the quiet waters of the open 
sea, which he described in his log-book 
as pacific; and Pacific it has been ever 
since. Like many others this name is 
misleading, and could Magellan have 
been with us in this our first experience 
of crossing the Pacific, he never would 
have given it sucha misnomer, Of those 
long, weary December days, including 
our Christmas and New Year, amid storm 
and snow and ice on these far northern 
seas, we will make no mention. Gladly 
would we forget all. the miseries and 
evolving of inner consciousness, of which 
they were full, Some people never lose 
their dignity and self-respect at sea, but 
most of us were not of that number. 
We were only four cabin passengers and 
seventy three Chinese in the steerage, 
yet the voyage lessened this number by 
one, for on the last day of the year death 
found us far out upon the water. A 
dropsical Chinaman, who was hastening 
home to die inthe Middle Kingdom and 
be laid to rest beside his ancestors, 
met his end here on the lonely seas. He 
was deserted in his last hours by his own 
countrymen, one of whom declared a 
dead man was “all the samee tiger,” but 
was kindly looked after by a Scotch 
physician who was one of the passengers. 
No Chinaman, however, who dies on 
these Pacific steamers is buried at sea. 
The Chinese government furnishes the 
ships with coffins, and each Chinaman 
who dies on the voyage is embalmed by 
the ship's surgeon, and so the remains 
are preserved for Chinese burial. A fee 
of $25 to $50 is charged for each body 
sO embalmed. 


THE COAST OF JAPAN. 


On Sunday morning, January 5th, our 
long voyage was drawing to a close. For 
Once the sun shone bright, the seas 
calmed down and the coast of Japan 
Came in sight. Mountains covered with 
snow appeared inland, while near the 
water stretched almost barren hills sup- 
Porting a scanty growth of stunty timber, 
Here and there curling smoke ascended 
along the shore, indicating the presence 
of villages where charcoal is burned. 
This is the fuel mostly used in Japan. 
It is carefully prepared, put up in small 
bundles tied round with straw, and sold 


the harbor of Yokohama, whose clear, 
sparkling waters shone in the sunlight. 
The snow-covered peak of Fusiyama, 
around which the morning sun was cast- 
ing his curtains of purple and gold, rose 
on our left sharp and clear, looking like 
Mt. Hood from Portland; small boats in 
countless numbers, filled with queer 
crews in queer dress, were skimming the 
tranquil surface of the bay; merchant 
ships and men-of-war, one of which 
floated the stars and stripes, lay at anchor. 
The town of Yokohama, circling in a wide 
sweep around the curving bay, with the 
bluff of foreign- residents rising in the 
background, was spread out before us, 
and the scene was one not soon to be 
forgotten. Inthe beauty and exbilara- 
tion of the moment, the discomforts of 
the northern sea were soon forgotten. 
The annoyance of the custom house 
passed, not, however, without paying 
$2.50 duty on a photographic camera, 
which in a week’s time was again to be 
taken out of the country, and we were 


| ashore in Japan, the Sunrise Kingdom, 


the easternmost side of Asia. What 
queer sights and sensations are here! 
Yokobama isa seaport city, with a native 
population of about 130,000 and a med- 
ley of all nations and all sorts of dress, 
undress, vehicles and architecture. In 
the foreign part of the city are broad, 
well-paved streets and an American 
newness and freshness like Seattle and 
Tacoma. Bordering this foreign settle- 
ment on all sides are the narrow streets 
and queer buildings of the Japanese. 
Here is Asia, and here are street scenes 
unlike anything we have ever beheld; and 
yet not unlike, for have we not seen pic- 
tures of this before? Yes; from earliest 
days we have seen these same figures 
and dress and lines and contours on tea- 
cups and fans and boxes. But we have 
never seen a jinrikisha before. This 
strange vehicle is not typical of the Jap- 


ornamental objects. The ’rik’sha, as it 
is called for brevity, is the very modern 
invention of an American missionary in 
Japan, and the attention of Lieut. Wood 
should have been called to this fact when 
he made his statement about the work of 
foreign missionaries. The jinrikisha, 
which literally means man-power-wheel, 
is a sort of enlarged baby carriage with 
two wheels and seat for one. It is light 
but strong, and when you mount your 
seat and a coolie steps between the thills, 
taking one in each hand, away you go at 
a good pace, making four or more miles 
an hour. You feel like a big baby taken 
out for a ride, and think you must be 
cutting a ridiculous figure, as would be 
the case in San Francisco or Portland; 
but here no notice is taken of you, for 
bundreds are hurrying to and fro in the 
same two-wheeled carriage, and you 
easily fall into the custom of the country. 
The jinrikisha is one of the small results 
that have come from missionary work, 
and it has now extended beyond Japan 
into China, along the coast of Asia, even 
to the Island of Ceylon. You see the 
jinrikisha in the streets of Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Singapore and Penang on 
the Malay peninsula. 


A WEEK ON SHORE, 


Our stay of only a week was too short 
to see much of Japan, at present the 
most interesting and promising of East. 
ern countries. When we have faster 
steamers on the Pacific, our California, 
Oregon and Washington people will be- 
gin to visit Japan, as those on the Atlan- 
tic Coast now take their summer outing 
in Europe. No natural scenery in the 
world, perhaps, can be found to surpass 
the Yosemite, the Columbia river, Alas- 
ka and the Yellowstone Park; but Japan 
has some strikingly picturesque and 
beautiful natural configuration, while her 
old temples, castles, curiosshops and 
queer little houses and finely cultivated 
fields will not fail to please the most fas- 
tidious and satiated “globe-trotter.” 

If China has been too conservative in 
clinging tenaciously to her old ways, 
Japan has been, perhaps, if anything, too 
radical in giving up her native methods 
and habits, and hastily adopting for- 
eign ways and civilization, before she has 
had time to nationalize and make them 
her own. The use of the Western style 
of dress, which is now the fashion with 
many of the Japanese, is probably a mis- 
take, as they would look better and be 
more comfortable in their native pictur- 
esque costume. So, the Christian 
Church and institutions that are to come 
here will, no doubt, and ought to be, 
conditioned by Japanese nationality and 
development. As we heard it said ata 
missionary meeting in Canton, perhaps 
Japan, China and India will each have 
her own Luther, who will come forth 
with the new faith burning in his soul, 
and, reaching the people as no foreigner 
ever can, will fire the heart of his nation 
as Luther did that of Germany in the 
sixteenth century. We had the pleasure 
of meeting and conversing with mission- 
aries in Yokohama, Tokio and Kioto, 
spending a Sabbath at the latter place 
with the Congregational brethren of the 


about the streets of towns and cities. 
On Monday morning we passed into 


Doshisha training 


Regrets were 
‘expressed by both Congregational and 


anese, and has not yet appeared on their’ 


Presbyterian missionaries that the recent 
attempt to form a Japanese Union 
Church from these two bodies had 
failed, as well as some surprise at the 
way the question had been discussed in 
America. The churches in Japan ger- 
erally think they should be allowed to 
determine the matter for themselves, 
though the churches and societies at 
home who have helped to plant and nur- 
ture the mission churches no doubt think 
they are justly entitled to a voice in the 
solution of this question. 

Great things are expected in Japan for 
the near future. The outlook is hope- 
ful, though not without some dangerous 
symptoms, Thecountry this year enters 
upon the untried ways of constitutional 
government, which is certainly a step in. 
the right direction; but along with this 
there is at present a slight reaction 
against foreigners, and a halt has been 
called in treaty revision, The minister 
having this in charge recently narrowly 
escaped assassination, and has subse- 
quently retired from office. 

The railroad is being rapidly extended 
in Japan, A line now runs from Yoko- 
hama westward to Kobe, a distance of 
more than 300 miles, and north of Tc- 
kio several hundred miles, so you have 
no difficulty in getting to the principal 
places, 

Kamakura, the seat of the colossal 
image of Buddha, only eighteen miles 
from Yokohama, affords the tourist an 
opportunity of seeing Japan’s picturesque 
hills, valleys, and splendidly cultivated 
fields, as well as temples and images. 
Of the Buddhistic and Shinto temples of 
Japan one soon tires. After you have 
seen some of the best of the Sheba tem- 
ples in Tokio you are willing to pass the 
rest by. They are not large, while, with 
the exception of those of the Shoguns at 
Tokio and Nikko, which are exquisitely 
finished in the fine lacquer-work for 
which the Japanese are famous, there is 
nothing very striking in their architecture. 
Many of the altar arrangements and im- 
ages of the Buddhistic saints have much 
to. remind of what one sees in Roman 
Catholic countries. 


SINNING AGAINST OURSELVES. 


BY REV. W. N. BURR. 


“Sin is the transgression of the law.” 
The transgression of any part of God’s 
law is sin, and he who breaks God’s 
law sins against himself as well as 
against him whose law is broken. Take 
the commands of the Decalogue: 

1, “Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me.” He who breaks that law 
by indulgence in self-worship or mam- 
mon worship, injures himself as well as 
sins against his God. He who makes a 
god of himself—and some men do this— 
is sure to become so bound by the robes 
of his selfishness, as to become narrow 
and cmall, a man with character all 
dwarfed and pinched and smothered by 
a mind and heart self-centered. The 
proud, self-righteous Pharisee is a very 
small man, And he who makes a god 
of money and worldly possessions, sins 
against himself. Mammon-worship may 
give a man a large business, and a great 
name, and a fine house to live in; but in 
the end it is found to have transformed 
the worshipper into a very poor sort of a 
man. 

2. “Thou shalt not make unto thee 
any graven image.” How many men are 
doing this very thing, and how it reacts 
against them! The idolaters do not all 
live in heathen lands. Many heathen do 
not know any better than to bow down 
to gods of wood and of stone. They 
find that within them which impels them 
to worship something; and, with no knowl- 
edge of the true god, they make gods, 
that they may obey the voice which calls 
all men everywhere to worship. God 
will take care of the heathen who wor- 
ship the only God they know of. But 
what of the man who, having “received 
the knowledge of the truth,” turns his 
back upon the mighty God, and bows 
down to the senseless forms of things 
that are wholly of the earth earthy? He 
injures himself, he sins against himself, 
by crowding the Infinite God out of his 
life, and substituting paltry things that 
may, in a way, bring blessing for a time, 
but blessing that is only for a little time, 
and then vanisheth away. 

3. “Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain.” Have we 
ever stopped to think how the profane 
man injures himself, sins against him- 
self, when he allows the holy name of 
God to drop from his lips as a mere by- 
word? The grievousness of this sin is 
found not wholly in the fact that itis a 
sin against God, the mighty Creator and 
Infinite Father. man who can use 
the name of God thus lightly, shows that 
he not only has no respect for his God, 
but has lost or is fast losing his self-re- 
spect aswell. “The youth,” says Mr, 
Disraeli, “who does not look up, will 
look down; and the spirit that does not 
soar is destined perhaps to grovel.” So 
he who cultivates irreverence towards 
God. injures himself by shutting that 
which is holy away from his life; and no 


man can afford to do this. 


4. “Remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy.” It is God’s law that one 
day in seven shall be set apart asa day 
for special service in his name and for 
his worship. It is better for man to ob- 
serve this day than not to doso. We are 
all familiar with the arguments brought 
forward by Sabbatarians that every man 
needs for himself one day in seven for 
rest, or for change of activity ‘from se- 
cular to sacred employment. We all 
know that these arguments are on the 
side of right and truth. No man can 
break the Sabbath without injuring him- 
self, sinning against himself, as well as 
against his God. 

5. “Honor thy father and thy mother,” 
Many a young man away from home tc- 
day finds himself in the gall of bitter- 
ness and the bond of iniquity because 
he has broken this command. He has 
dishonored a godly father and mother, 
and in doing this he has dishonored him- 
self. And many a man is getting the 
best out of life to-day because he has 
honored the teaching of godly parents. 
John Randolph, the American states- 
man, once said: “I should have been 
an atheist if it had not been for one 
recollection, and that was the memory of 
the time when my departed mother used 
to take my little hand in hers and cause 
me on my knees to say, ‘Our Father, who 
art in heaven.’ ” 

6. “Thoushalt not kill.” Surely the 
man who takes the life of another sins 
against himself, brings terrible stains up- 
on his own character and guilt upon his 
own soul when he commits the deed. 
What shall be said, in this connection, 
of the man who stands atthe bar and 
puts to his neighbor’s lips the bottle 
that helps to shorten that neighbor’s life ? 

7, “Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 
Does the man who commits this sin sin 
only against others? Nay, verily. He 
has dragged himself into the mire and 
filth of passion’s wallowings. 

8. "Thou shalt not steal.” The thief, 
in taking that which belongs to another, 
may gain that which he has coveted, but 
he loses that which is of infinitely more 
value than all that he has gained. 

9. “Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor.” The scanda!- 
monger, the tale-bearer, the gossip—what 
a pest he is in any community! Many 
a fair name has been smirched by the 
rattle of his heedless tongue; many a 
heart wounded, many a life saddened by 
his readiness to blow a cloud no larger 
than a man’s hand into an expanse that 
shall cover the whole sky. Let the man 
or woman who finds it easy to talk of 
the imperfections of others remember 
that one of God’s commandments is, 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor.” And let him also re- 
member that the evil of his: idle chatter 
injures himself as much and more than 
it can injure the man against whom he 
spits out his venom. 

10, “Thou shalt not covet.” Covet- 
ousness breeds discontent, and discon- 
tent brings do blessing to any man. He 
sins against himself who covets that 
which is his neighbor’s. 

But all of God’s requirement is not 
found in the Decalogue. On the Mount 
of Tranfiguration, the apostles who were 
with their Master there heard a voice 
from heaven saying, “This is my be- 
loved Son in whom I am well pleased. 
Hear ye him.” At the baptism of Jesus 
the voice of God was heard speaking al- 
most the same words. And that same 
voice which was heard testifying at the 
river and on the mount concerning Je- 
sus of Nazareth, as the Son of the Most 
High God, calls aloud to men to-day, 
“This is my beloved Son in whom I am 
well pleased. Hear ye him.” 

What of the man who all his life long 
hears God calling and refuses to obey, 
despises God’s call, refuses to have any- 
thing to do with Jesus, the Mediator of 
the new covenant; Jesus, the new and 
living way; Jesus, the High Priest over 
the house of God, who entered in once 
into the holy place to obtain eternal re- 
demption for us? Shall a man break 
God’s law in all other points with the 
sure result of the reaction of the sin 
against himself, and yet, offending in 
this point, bring no hurt, no injury to 
himself ? 

SAN JACINTO, 


The question, “Is there coal under 
London?” is extensively discussed. 
Geologists say that the lay of the strata 
there justifies the belief that coal can be 
found at a practicable depth. The de- 
velopment of mines there would mean 
an enormous saving in the cost of coal. 
What might it also mean to London 
foundations ? 


In Siam you can get good board for 
45 cents a week, and this includes wash- 
ing, the use of two servants to run 
errands, tickets to shows, three shaves, 
and all the cigars you cansmoke. This 
sounds delightful until you learn that it 
is almost impossible to earn 45 cents a 
week in Siam. th 

There are five New Yorks, nine Phil- 


United States. 


‘The Weman’s Beard 
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WHAT SOME GIRLS ARE DOING. 


For many years there has been a band 
of girls in Plymouth church, San Fran- 
cisco, who have worked for missions in 
general, and of late years to help sup- 
port Miss Gunnison in Japan. This 
Plymouth Mission Circle has done good 
work, not only raising the money pledg- 
ed, but doing good wherever they could 
lend a helping hand. But little by little 
the number bas grown smaller; some 
girls married, some resigned. Others 
went to live at a distance, and though 
additions were made from time to time 
the number decreased until about twelve 
faithful ones were left, who carried the 
burden nobly. In the mean time there 
were girls growing up in the church who 
knew nothing of missions—not from in- 
clination, but because they had not had 
it brought before them; and the fact that 
all this valuable material for missionary 
work was being wasted, troubled the 
faithful twelve. Asto think was to act 
with them, they began to develope a 
scheme that was to interest all the girls 
of the church above the age of twelve 
years, and they have succeeded so well in 
carrying out their plan that eighteen 
months after inaugurating the new idea, 
Plymouth Mission Circle numbers seven- 
ty members. Thirty dollars are added 
to the sum originally pledged, and much 
outside work is done. It may be an in- 
spiration to some struggling society to 
learn how this was done, for it was no 
easy matter to overcome the obstacles, 
the most formidable of which came from 
the young girls, who did not care to as- 
sociate with those so much older in the 
work. As all societies should when in a 
difficult place, these earnest workers 
went to their pastor, with the result that 
they were asked to tea, for things can be 
so much better discussed when bread 
has been broken. At that little cheerful 
gathering plans were broached and de- 
clined, but finally it was decided to try 
missionary teas once a month, with an 
afternoon meeting every two weeks, 
This gave us a tea the first Friday, the 
girls meeting at 3:30, and two weeks 
from that day the girls assembled at 
3:30 and dispersed at 5:30 P. mM. The 
charter members of the Circle took the 
lead entirely at the first meeting, and 
rather trembled for its success, but when 
they saw the girls flocking in the chapel 
they were encouraged. The first thing 
was to present the cause to these young 
minds, which was done impressively by 
a Scotch lady, whom I wish every 
church was fortunate enough to possess, 
The girls became enthusiastic, and when 
a vote for officers followed the speaker 
was elected President, and the other offi- 
cers and committees chosen from the 
older and younger girls present, thus ju- 
diciously working in those who had ex- 
perience with those who wanted to learn. 
A good many of the younger ones felt 
they “couldn’t hold an office! Oh, I 
couldn’t do it ’ but when they consent- 
ed a little practice made them very effi- 
cient. By the time the business was 
completed it was nearly tea time, and 
the meeting adjourned, and groups of 
bright, pretty girls walked about or chat- 
ted in corners, while the Committee was 
busy preparing supper, and people, 
young and old, began to arrive. Tables 
were scattered about the room, seating 
six, and at 6:30 the pastor pronounced 
the grace, and at once arose a clatter of 
forks, spoons and tongues, while the 
young waitresses ran hither and thither 
on hospitable thoughts intent. 

Our menu varies. Sometimes it is 


scalloped oysters, cold meat, coffee, pie 


or cake; again a New England dinner of 
baked beans and brown bread is served. 
We have an oyster stew on a cold night, 
with a salad, or we have anything the 
bright minds of the Committee think 
will be nice. Near the door is a box 
with a card over it bearing this device— 


MITE BOX. 
15 on Mors. 
Usually people drop in more, and this 


with the ten cents due from each girl ev- 
ery month swells the treasury. While 
the tables are cleared there is a pleasant, 
social time, and at eight promptly the 
pastor calls for order. The evening 
programme is begun by a vocal or in- 
strumental piece, and then a “real, live” 
missionary is introduced, who speaks for 
half an hour, and then the evening 


closes with the Doxology or a missionary 
bymn. 


societies we say: 


All go home early, as the majorily are 


of the year to which you have paid; and if 
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school girls, and, though the workers 


for that occasion are tired, it is the weari- 
ness that pays. In the afternoon the 
girls sew or do fancy work, and occa- 
sionally a lady who has seen somcthing 
unusual comes in for an informal talk ; 
or, again, curiosities are shown, and al- 


ways interesting bits of missionary intel- . 


ligence are given by: some of the girls, 


who are asked beforehand by the 


committee on the programme. A great 
deal of knowledge of our mission fields 
has been diffused through the church ; 


and even the young men attend thie teas 


and enjoy them. This year we varied 
the teas by having kettle-drums. All 
who can meet at 3:30, and a missionary 
addresses them, showing curiosities if pos- 
sible, and inviting questions and person- 
al acquaintance. Later, chocolate and 
cake and the contribution box are pass- 
ed, and every one has a good time and 
gives what he can. Wehad a talk upon 
“Strange Curiosities in Strange Lands,” 
advertising it, asking two bits admission, 
and we succeeded very nicely. Various 


things are planned to keep up thé inter- 


est. The best way for the diffusion of 
missionary intelligence is the missionary 
tea, but, as people like variety, wi must 
plan for that end. An afternoon in a 
Chinese mission is talked of ; a picnic 
of the Circle is to be in May, anda mis- 
sionary is to be taken along to address 
the group after lunch. The annual 
meeting is made a sort cf jubilee, and 
the girls take much interest in it. A 
basket is kept, which is gradualli filled 
with pretty work to be sold. All over 
the amount necessary for our pledge to 
the Woman’s Board of the Pacific is 
used for home work, and we hope this 
year to have a good deal to do with. It 
has been an education in many ways for 
our young people to meet these men and 
women who have worked for the Master 
in foreign and home fields. Among 


them have been Rev. J. T. Ise, from 


Japan ; Captain Bray, once conimander 
of the Morning Star, who inspired us 
by his words, Miss Crosby gave us a 


clear idea of the work in Micronésia, and» 


Mr, Alexander opened for us the vista 
of what had been done im the Sandwich 
Islands, Mrs. E. S. Williams fired us 
with enthusiasm to do something for the 
Congregational Union, and many others 
have helped us, and in their turn have 
been cheered and encouraged by the 
bright young faces upturned to them. 
The work to all bas been pleasant and 
profitable, and we triumph over dis- 
couragements and hope to go on to 
greater things every year. To all other 


likewise.” Mary Scupper. 


A GRACIOUS PROBATION . 


_ All schools of theology assert this as 
the kind of probation men ndw have, 
some including Adam even; gome not. 


But the grounds on which thej place it 


are not with all the same. Some sweep 
away the regimen of moral law, which is 
manifestly a permanent and eternal one. 
Some represent our personal relation 
to Christ as superseding all relation to 
right and the only thing now tested by 
probation; i. ¢., as absorbing the whole 
of moral character, Some rest probation 
on the old, everlasting moral foundations 
and the righteous purposes and moral 


“Go thou and do 


system of God, which atonément and > 


grace do not in theleast disturb. Thus, 
Dr. Cochran shows, in his new book, 
that “all have a gracious probation, the 
atonement being for all,” provisionally ; 
the receiving of its ultimate bene- 
fits by any being conditioned on 
their complying with the terms—repent- 
ance. If it were, on tbe other hand, 
“an actual substitution for all mankind 
as sinners, it would also be an absolute 
one, as it would have no ethical condi- 
tion to fulfill;” ¢. ¢., they would not need 
to forsake sin in order to be saved by 
Christ’s blood. lf atonement were actual 
and absolute, instead of conditional, for 
any part of mankind, a probation for 
them would be impossible. “The only 
one, men can have is a gracious proba- 
tion, to which they bave no possible right, 


even by promise; as, like life, it is given — 


without any.” Com, 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


Mr. Thomas Lang, Jr., graduate of 
Hemingway Gymnasium, Boston, has 
been secured as the physical instructor 
of the San Francisco Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and will devote his en- 


tire time to this branch of the Associa- 


tion work, Classes will be held in the 
afternoon and evening, and special class- 
es will be arranged for High School boys 
as soon as a sufficient number become 
identified with the Association to war- 
rant the establishment of stich a class. 
Mr. Lang will also teach twi evenings a 
week at the Gymnasium of the Twen- 
tieth-street branch. The physical devel- 
opment of young men is oné of the leg- 
itimate lines of work carried forward by 
these associations throughout the world. 


The public debt statement for Feb-_ 


ruary shows a decrease of $6,159, 486.66. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2, 1890, 


MISSIONARY NOTES 


BY REV. C. R. HAGER. 


And so, the noble and _ generous- 
hearted brother, Rev. I. M. Marty, is 
deid. What! is be with whom I once 
spent so many pleasant hours no more? 
‘‘Dead! dead ! dead!” I repeat to.myself 
as I think of the past of which he form- 
ed a part. How well I remember him, 
and how he was wont to come into my 
room at the Seminary and strike me 
across the back with some pleasant and 


as that past comes vividly before me, I 
recall how we once sat side by side and 
conned our lessons of Greek, Hebrew, 
Homiletics and Church History, and 
once, when my mind was considerably 
exercised about Free Will and God’s 
Sovereignty, how he related to me a 
similar experience through which he 
passed in New York. He had studied 
for nearly two years in the Union Semi- 
nary, when bis mind was troubled about 
reconciling the foregoing doctrines, and 
for a time he was in darkness, not know- 
ing how to solve the problem, and in his 
mental anguish he exclaimed, ‘Well, 
if God has elected me to be saved, I 
shall be saved without any exertion on 
my part;” and again, “How do I know 
that I shall be saved?” With these 
queries and questions in his mind, he 
was asked to visit a destitute family and 
offer them the consolation of the gospel. 
At first, he felt as thouzh he could not 
keep his appointment, and he finally 
went to his task more like one who goes 
at the bidding of the task-master than at 
the command of Divine love. After 
talking and praying with the persons, he 
left the house, when the thought came 
to him that he had been preaching what 
he did not believe, whereupon he men- 
tally exclaimed, ‘Well, I cannot under- 
stand and explain Divine Sovereignty, 
but this I know, that Jesus Christ is the 
Saviour of the world, and will save 
every one that comes to Him.” 

Mr. Marty, though the youngest of 
the class of 1882, easily led them all in 
his studies; yea, more, he was the best 
student in the Seminary at that time. 
Any difficult problem in philosophy or 
theology was always referred to him, 
and he was always ready with an answer, 
though he often complained that his 
memory was very treacherous. Again, 
I recall his happy little home at the foot 
of Seminary Hill, where I was often a 
guest, and where Mr. Marty seemed al- 
ways at his best. There, too, I learned 
t> know the companion of his bosom, 
who was in every way qualified to help 
and assist him in his life-work of preach- 
ing the gospel. How we enjoyed those 
evening chats! How we laughed at this 
and that funny incident of student life ! 
Occasionally Mr. Marty would let me 
get a glimpse of his married life and the 
perfect union between him and his wife. 
When his first child was born, he came 
into my room, and in walking to and 
fro—for who could expect class-mates 
ever to sit down, when they have only a 
few minutes at their command—he said 
that his wife told him that she had 
received an addition to her heart, and 
loved him none the less because of the 
new life brought into the world. He 
was thoroughly devoted to ber, and on 
the occasion of his buying a culinary 
book for ber Christmas present, the trio 
laughed so heartily that the tears came. 
But our happy year was soon ended, and 
since then we only met once, and that 
was a year before his death, in San Jose. 
‘Once more he was in my room, and 
then we chatted as we did six years 
before; but ah, God’s hand had been 
laid heavily upon him! She whom he 
loved was no more, and his own consti- 
tution was broken, and this time he 
neither stood nor sat, but reclined upon 
the bed, for the long communion service 
had exhausted his strength, though he 
sat not as one that served. He was still 
buoyant in spirit, and yet the years had 
chastened him very much. Outwardly 
he seemed the same, yet there was a still- 
ness and quietness about him that indi- 
cated that the hand of affi ction had 
pressed heavily upon him. Being de- 
prived of his equal, he still clung to his 
motherless brood, while his own health 
was failing fast. In meekness and pa- 
tience he bore his bodily affliction as he 
waited for his release to join his wife 
above. And now they are united once 
more, in a purer and better world. 
What matters it if a few grieve their loss. 
The stifled tears and heart-pangs of 
earth can never mar the serenity of the 
peace and joy of heaven. You are not 
dead but alive, my brother, and why 
should I grieve for you now! God 
knew best, and in His infinite love will 
show you better things than your eyes 
could have seen here. I could wish that 
you might have remained, but God had 
a more exalted work for you to do in 
the kingdom above, and so He called 
you a little sooner home. You have 
won the victory while we are still toiling 
to reach the goal. In heavenly places 
you are sitting to-day, amid the light 
and glory of Jesus’ presence. And 
would I call you back? No! No! for 
we soon shall meet you. A few more 
days, a few more years, we shall greet 
you, and in that reunion we shall have 
time to talk over all the way of God’s 
leading here. 

OUR SEMINARY STUDENTS. 

I recently received a letter from one 

of our seminary students, in which these 


nineteen students here—two more are 
expected soon—hailing from Germany, 
Switzerland, Sweden, England Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, Canada,’ etc.; indeed, 
most of us are i ’ For a little, 


in thought, and in my musings I invol- 
untarily exclaimed : ‘‘Where are the Cal- 
ifornia young men? Must this always 
be a foreign seminary, as it were? Are 
there no sons of California that hear the 
call of Christ to preach the gospel? Itis a 
great cause of gratitude that there are 
so many born in other lands that are 
willing to devote themselves to the work 
of preaching Christ ; but where are our 
native sons? Is California not yet old 
enough to furnish ministers from her 
young men? It would almost seem so, 
for the greater part of those who have 
graduated have been foreigners, In a 
soil so rich in mineral and agricultural 
wealth as that of California, ought there 
not to be a corresponding dégree of spir- 
itual wealth? Soul weal.h is as impor- 
tant as the wealth of mines and vine- 
yards. Let us urge a little more home 
production in our ministry. Those of 
us who had the misfortune or fortune to 
be born abroad will gladly give way to 
these young sons of Anak, in redeeming 
the entire State, from the snowy peaks 
of Shasta tothe sunlit vales of San Diego. 
We shall not contend for the pulpits of 
the churches, when the sons of the vet- 
erans -of ‘’49” shall fall into line to 
preach the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
We shall only remove our tent a little 
further and go to the dispersed of Asia 


and Africa, where there is room enough 
for all, even the native ministry of Cali- 
fornia. In missionary circles we are 
wont to speak of raising up a native min- 
istry ; and wherever the missionary goes, 
it is not only his object to preach the 
Word, but to educate a native ministry. 
Would it not be an excellent idea if 
some such plan were introduced in Cal- 
ifornia. Natives get nearer to the hearts 
of the people than foreigners, is a com- 
mon remark upon missionary ground. 
Why should not the sons of California 
get nearer the heart of the masses than 
imported ministers. Christian parents 
and pastors of California, it is high time 
that a training school of prophets were 
started in your churches and homes, to 
lead your sons to take up this neglected 
calling. A little more of the spirit of 
Hannah, and the devotion of Eunice, 
and we should see a vast improvement 
jn this respect. 


THE PLAGUE SPOTS OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


I notice the Californians are not alone 
in calling Chinatown the “plague spot” of 
San Francisco, but that even distin- 
guished Eastern visitors are beginning 
to indulge in that kind of language. 
Now, I can not comprehend the force of 
such terms, neither am 1 aware how 
much is meant by the statement. If it 
is meant that Chinatown is a festering 
sore in the midst of a morally pure city, 
I must rise to protest, for there are 
some sores that do not belong to China. 
A few days since I returned to Hongkong, 
after an absence of twelve weeks, during 
which time I spoke to no white person. 
It was the anniversary of our Saviour’s 
birth, and one of the first sights wit- 
nessed was a drunken sailor fight, with 
the ignorant heathen Chinese as specta- 
tors. I was filled with shame and sorrow 
at such a spectacle, and mentally ex- 
claimed, “Can Christian England, Ger- 
many and America teach the heathen 
Chinese no better lesson than to make 
beasts of themselves by strong drink?” for 
in all my travels among the Chinese, I 
have never witnessed such a scene. It 
is true the Chinese smoke opium, but 
they do it decently and never fight about 
it, and if I should choose between the 
two “plague spots,” the saloon and the 
opium den, I should choose the latter, 
because it does not kill so quick, and 
there is more of an air of respectability 
about it. Hongkong has several ‘‘plague 
spots,” but those made by Europeans 
are as bad, if not worse, than those made 
by the Chinese. A few years ago, 
when I was in Wall Street, New York, 
and witnessed the sale of stocks, I 
thought to myself: This is worse than any 
market I have visited, where sometimes 
10,000 tO 20,000 gather in a single day. 
I thought that if a Chinaman should ob- 
serve such a scene, he would consider 
these Wallstreeters crazy ; and the same 
thought came into my mind as I watched 
a drunken sailor getting into his jinrik- 
isha, and throwing up his arms in his 
drunken stupor. 

I hardly think that all the “plague 
spots” of America are all centered in 
Chinatown of San Francisco, or Mott 
street of New York. There are some 
other “plague spots” besides those 
brought to America by the Chinese, 
There are some white “plague spots” in 
San Francisco and the other large cities 
of America. I see little difference in the 
sores they make, except in color perbaps. 
I have been in Chinatown in San Fran- 
cisco, but I never thought that it was such 
a moral ulcer. That it is impure one can 
easily grant, but that it is so much worse 
than some other places in San Francisco 
I am free to call in question, and if it is 
worse, America has largely helped to 
make it so, for the Chinese by nature 
are not worse than the Americans, The 
heart of man is, indeed, a seething foun- 
tain of corruption, and there is little dif- : 
ference between the poisonous water of 
the one from that of the other; one may 
be a little better in some things, but he 
is worse in others. If it is stated that a 
Chinaman’s heart is black, is it not also 
true that an American or European 
heart is anything but white. Chinatown 
probably breeds sores and wounds, and 
yet there is not much “redness of eyes,” 
They may live in dirty and mean hovels, 
and yet no worse than some of the Ital- 
ians of Chicago. Whatever the China-| 
man does is known by all, and because 
we think we are better than they is be- 
cause we do not know the depths of the 


while after reading the above, I was lost 


degradation to which some of our peo-| 


ple have descended. Every one knows 
the sins of the Chinaman, while the fol- 
lies of our own countrymen are most oft- 
en concealed. I have more often blush- 
ed for our American and English sailors 
and soldiers than I ever did for a China- 
man. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ‘‘SLANG@” UPON 
THE STUDENT, 


How Far Shall He Permit it to Enter 
His Discourse as a Minister ? 


BY T. HENDRY. 


The very plain and unattractive defini- 
tion given by Webster and Worcester for 
the term ‘‘Slang”—viz., vile, low, ribald 
language, the cant of sharpers or of the 


| vulgar, gibberish, unmeaning language, 


would cause us to draw back in disgust, 
and we venture to say that there is an- 
other sense in which “slang” is regarded 
than this one. There is nothing of at- 
traction for any one, it would seem, in 
language which is low, unmeaning, yet 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
there are many who would regard us 
very differently if we suggested there had 
been something of “slang” in their con- 
versation or discourse, than if we spoke 
of their language as “gibberish,” “vul- 
gar,” “vile.” Does not “slang” carry 
with it in our day, the idea that one us- 
ing it has expressed himself in a terse, 
epigrammatic, smart way, in the language 
of the street, perhaps not in the way in 
which he would have expressed himself 
had ladies been present, unless per- 
chance, he were on a very familiar foot- 
ing with them, but still in language which 
is not only tolerated but indulged in by 
many business men, professional men, 
farmers, artisans—by almost all, to a 
larger or smaller degree. How far should 
young men preparing themselves for the 
ministry allow “slang,” in this latter sense, 
to creep into their mode of speech ? 


We wish to be of the people. A sacer- 
dotal caste,or a ministerial priesthood, liv- 
ing and thinking in a sphere removed 
from that of the ordinary man, who bat- 
tles with the world’s temptations from 
day to day, is a poor representative of 
Him who mingled with the people so 
much that they said, “He is a friend of 
publicans and sinners,” who, although 
he ‘spoke as never man spake,” yet his 
language was such that the common peo- 
ple heard him gladly. A pulpit vernacu- 
lar, containing technical theological 
terms, obscure classical references, is a 
hindrance to a message intended for 
busy hearers, not one in twenty or thirty 
of whom has had the advantages of a 
university or theological training. “In 
promulgating your esoteric cogitations or 
articulating your superficial sentimental- 
ities and amiable philosophical and psy- 
chological -observations, beware of plati- 
tudinous ponderosity,” is the advice of 
one who was merely exhorting his hearérs 
to talk plainly, naturally, keep from 
slang—beware, brethren, of Charybdis in 
avoiding Scylla. 

Within a month or two a lady, who 
had been a worshipper in a neighboring 
church during the succession of several 
pastorates, said concerning one who had 
occupied the pulpit for some time, ‘We 
got very little help from his discourses, 
because he used so many terms which 
were either techinal or unusual that really 
we did not know, when he was through, 
what the discourse had been about. 
Such a style has caused people to wel- 
come any mode of presentation which is 
pointed, straightforward and expressive; 
thus we find many who defend “‘slang” on 
the ground that it arrests attention, says 
in one or a few words that which other- 
wise would take many words and much 
more exertion. To those who understand 
it, it conveys distinctly and forcibly the 
thought in the mind of the speaker; that 
by its incisiveness it opens the mind to 
the reception of truth that follows or is 
contained in it, and thus is brought to 
the heart that which otherwise would not 
have found admission. When we have 
said this much, have we not said all we 
may fairly say in favor of “slang” ? 

What we need is souls thrilled with 
the importance and power of the God- 
given message which we proclaim, and a 
diction whose clearness and attractive- 
ness will present our thought so that men 
will gladly hear. Of him who has the skill 
to present truth in the clear outline and 
almost living beauty of Grecian sculp- 
ture, we would say, “Truth from his lips 
prevailed with double sway.” Yet let 
not those of us who are less gifted be sat- 
isfied unless we are at least earnest, 
forceful and easily understood. One of 
the most attractive things about a public 
speaker is a “good vocabulary,” a fitting 
and agreeable mode of expression; yet 
what is so detrimental to one who has 
been strong on this point to find himself 
falling into modes of expression which 
are not in accord with his own highest 
aspirations. Permanence of style cannot 
be achieved when slang is used, from 
the fact that these words and phrases are 
only short-lived and give place to other 
expressions of the same _ character,. or 
something more stable. Again, the pul- 
pit is an educator of the people, Many 
are influenced to a careless or a careful 
style of writing and speaking by what 
they hear from the sacred desk or the 
platform. The adoption of “slang” in 
one’s discourse may be a stumbling- 
block to some, while an equally strong 
mode of presentation without “slang” 
will at least be inoffensive, and may 
prove helpful. Many of those who have 
been honored of God, and have accom- 
plished much for the uplifting of /haman- 
ity, have eschewed all such means of 
reaching men, but have depended upon 


the forcible presentation $f .divine truth 
and its power over the h 


heart to 
bring about the desired results. | 


Has not “slang” the appearance of 
using temporal weapons in spiritual war- 
fare? Did not our Master refuse in 
his great temptation in the wilderness, 
the aid of worldly expedients, with which, 
in any measure, he would be led away 
from an attitude of dependence upon 
God his Father? In how many hands 
does “slang” sacred things seem but 
a holy mockery. God ferbid we should 
deny that the Spirit may use any and all 
means to lead men “from the power of 
darkness, and translate them into the 
kingdom of the Son of his love”; but 
who has not heard “slang” used when 
the transforming influence of the Holy 
Ghost seemed to be absent, and the con- 
gregation has gone away with less wor- 
shipful feeling than when they came, and 
the unconverted more easily enter into the 
desecration of the Lord’s day from the 
fact that thoughts of earnestness have 
been dissipated. 

Is it complimentary to a congregation 
to address them in terms which shall 
have other than an elevating tendency? 
All our educational institutions are striv- 
ing for a higher standard ; as man is cre- 
ated in the image of God, he has higher 
and yet higher aspirations intellectually. 
Shall the Church be the first to curb 
these and let down the bars? We an- 
swer, N»! The Church has learned many 
lessons from the world by sociability— 
attractiveness of place of worship, devo- 
tion to the business on hand ; shall she 
neglect this one of satisfying the higher 
intellectual thought of her people ? 


While we are thus earnest for a pure 
and expressive vocabulary, we are not 
unmindful that our Saviour could, on 
particular Occasions, when his eye saw 
that it was necessary, use such language 
as ‘Ye whited sepulchres,” or speaks of 
Herod asa ‘‘fox,” nor do we forget John 
the Baptist’s equally strong denunciation, 
“Ye offspring of vipers who hath warned 
you to fiee from the wrath to come”? 


Our plea is that “slang” is an enemy 
of “grammar,” is detremental to one’s 
“vocabulary,” prevents permanence of 
style, leads to carelessness in speech and 
writing, makes less sacred holy things, 
unless,used with great discrimination, and 
causes the Church to seem to be lower- 
ing the standard of education, which is 
the bulwark of our nation. ‘Write the 
vision and make it plain upon tables, 
that he may run that readeth it.” 

PaciFic THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


INGERSOLL ON TOBACCO. 


“Tf Mr. Ingersoll said this,” shall be- 
gin this paragraph, for his defenders 
claim that his words are often misreport- 
ed, As to his sentiments, they must be 
judged by the company he keeps, and 
we find Colonel Ingersoll addressing the 
National Convention of Cigar Manu- 
facturers. It is rarely that one finds a 
temperance lecturer advocating the use 
of tobacco. The words “whisky and to- 
bacco” stand together by common con- 
sent. A good physiologist (who, by the 
way, does not encourage total abstinence) 
says that the excessive secretion of saliva 
in those who chew tobacco causes ex- 
treme thirst, which may lead to the hab- 
itual use of alcoholic stimulants. 

Probably Colonel Ingersoll does not 
believe this, for he begins by extolling to- 
bacco as “a divine plant.” ‘Something 
in the human brain,” he says, “craves 
the leaf.” Let this sentence be quoted 
in defense of the bygone theory that 
woman’s brain is intellectually inferior to 
that of man, for it is noticeable that the 
brain of a woman does not, as a rule, 
crave tobacco. 

Again, in a sentence lacking the ac- 
customed smoothness of his periods, he 
says: ‘What would those do, who add 
value to life by spanning the world with 
a rainbow of fancy, without tobacco? 
Yet neither Homer nor Virgil used to- 
bacco. Did Shakespeare? As tobacco 
was in Shakespeare’s time an expensive 
luxury, it 1s hardly to be supposed that 
a poor actor used it habitually. 

This was a pretty good old world, a 
civilized and enlightened world, while 
the weed was still in the possession of 
none but savages. But we call them 
savages, who were, above all other peo- 
ple, blest in being sole owners and users 
of “the divine plant.” Why did they 
not rise toa higher plane—rise, ag rose 
the smoke from their own peace pipes, to 
a purer atmosphere? Will the Colonel 
rise and explain? To quote again from 
his words: “If you want to awaken the 
mind of the savage who has no clothes 
except climate, increase his wants. Give 
him a taste of tobacco, and he will hunt 
for iron and dig for gold and jewels to 
get more of the plant.” Ah, he says, 
“Give him a taste.” You need not rise, 
Colonel, we understand it now. Our 
Indians suffered from an ‘‘embarrassment 
of riches.” Had tobacco been adminis- 
tered in homeopathic doses, our Indians 
would have become a civilized people. 
In closing, Colonel Ingersoll says, 
“Think of waiting for a train without 
tobacco!” It is a pleasant and novel 
subject for thought. Think of waiting 
for a train without sharing tobacco fumes 
with over-generous fellow-beings. How 
refreshing to watch the great locomotive 
come puffing in, and to reflect on its be- 
ing the only smoker within gunshot. 

But after a careful re-reading of Col. 
Ingersoll’s speech, one lays it aside with 
a feeling that something was expected of ; 
the Colonel, and he aimed to be pleasing’ 
rather than truthful. Perhaps he was 
further tempted by the sympathy of his 
audience. So long as he spoke in praise 
of tobacco they were with him; and, 
wrapped in the luxury of after-dinner 
cigars, they were not a critical audience. 
As to opium ‘smokers, so to them, all 


sounds alike were sweet. 


GIVE THE CHILDREN SOMETHING 
TO DO. 


An important point in managing chil- 
dren is to always have ready something 
for the little hands to do at those times 
which come quite often on rainy and 
other days, when, tired of play, they list- 
lessly gaze through the window or wan- 
der aimlessly about, not knowing 
what to do with themselves. Children 
at such times are a great trial to the 
busy and often nervous people of the 
house, and are quite likely to be scold- 
ed, though such a course is so unwise 
and unjust that it can lead only to the 
worst results in the child’s future. Calm 
and reproving words, kiadly spoken, are 
necessary with all bright children, and 
are usually very effective; but words ut- 
tered in a sharp, scolding tone must in 
some cases work an injury to the child’s 
disposition. It is all the more sad, be- 
cause the matter could be so easily 
managed by a very little attention on 
the mother’s part. 

How often we hear mothers or older 
sisters say to some little child who is full 
of desire to do right, if it only knew 
how: "Do get something to do; how lazy 
you are; I never saw such a good-for- 
nothing child; I am sure I don’t know 
what is to become of you”; and a 
great deal more of such talk, which, alas, 
most people have heard too often. The 
child in some times is not in fault. It 
is the mother’s duty to see that suitable 
work is always ready, and she should re- 
quire the child to do a moderate task, 
for which she should not be afraid to 
give a due measure of praise after it 
is done. Always be careful to see that 
the child is not kept too long at one 
task, as such a course would’ be worse 
than idleness. 

It is worthy of note that the work 
given to a child has a great influence in 
molding the mind and taste. A child 
kept always at knitting stockings or cut- 
ling carpet rags will be very practical, 
perhaps too much so. A wise mother 
will have a variety of work, both useful 
and ornamental. Some parents think it 
useless to teach boys to sew or knit. It 
is not, however, for there are many 
times in a boy’s life when such knowl. 
edge may be useful. I have often ob- 
served that many college boys could 
mend their own clothes while they were 
quite up in their classes. I think the 
subject should be thoughtfully considered 
by parent3, seeing to it that time should 
never hang on their children’s hands for 
want of something to do.—Mrs. H. H. 
Turner, in American Agriculturist. 


THE BEST 


Is the Cheapest. 


The following well knowa implements will 
be recogaized a3 the best in the market, all of 
them having bean awarded the 


HIGHEST HONORS 


In every competitive co test wi.h other ma- 
chines for similar purposes. 


The SOHUTTLER WAGON iz the best in 
tte world. 


The ‘“Adriance” Backeye Mower. 


The Hodges’ Haines’ Header. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ 
HARDWARE CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Perkins’ Windmill. ‘‘Gold Medal’’ Separ- 
ators, Rice Straw-b Engines, John 
Deere’s Gang. Sulky and Single Plows, Oulti 
vators, Harrows, etc. 

Howe Scales 

° m , to 

with a full line of Hardware. 7 
Szxp rom OaTaLoaur. 
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HAWLEY BEOS. HARDWARE Co., 
PRANOISCO, OAt. 


THE NEXT TEBM WILL BEGIN 
Jan. 9, 1890. 3 


T= COLLEGE COURSE corresponds ver 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Maas. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 


or information apply to 
Rev. C, . Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. Cc. T, Mills, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. 0O., 
ALAMEDA OAL, 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


3%: 


Nineteenth Year Will Begin Aug. 6, 
1889, 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 
been made in the buildings, and the Acade- 
my has been refarnished throughout. The 
bome influences of the school are of the best, 
and ite location aad sarroundings are unsar- 
vce An entirely new corps of instractors. 
or further particulars, address 


w. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PBINOIPAL, 


Van Ness §-minary. 
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A BOARDING AND D\¥ SOHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 


1222 Pine St., San Francisco. 
Under the ownership aid direction of 


DR.S. H. WILLEY, 


aided by an able corps of teachers. The next 
term opens January 6, 139). 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


— 


Fourteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B CHUROH,A.M., 
1°36 Valencia street, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letiers and communications may be sent to 
sav member of the Faculty. 
ae current year o! study will close May 13, 
1890. | 
The usual facilities are granted with but 4 
small charge. 


Field Seminary | 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


Aamits special students. Prepares for 
the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The 
nine ieenth year begins July 31,1889. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Enox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs M. B. Hyde, Principal. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Taz Paocrrio and its ad: 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our service 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
t> anything in the market, As these service 
areoffered gratuivously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348 
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we are enriching others by paying emer- 
bitant prices when you can buy just as cheaply 
yeursel{ direct from a wholessle and retail house 
which makes a specialty of packing 4 shipping 
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EVER YTHIN in stock or prices fure- 
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Ciréle. 


APRIL. 


ight, jocund April comes to us to-day, 
with flowex-bell, bursts cf songs 
and showers; | 
A violet-fragrance hoye)s o’er the way, 
While children frolic in her golden hours; 
Brooks, too, glance by, all sparkling in the 


sun, 
Glad that ice-fetters to the winds are flung. 


The violet loves her, and the bloodroot white 
With pink arbutus soon will be ablow; 

Then youtks and maidens in intense delight 
Will linger ’neath the moonlight’s witch- 

ing glow, 

While Boreas slinks awsy, with sullen sigh, 

As lovely, flower-crowned April passes by. 
— The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


AN EASTER BLESSING. 


BY MAGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Ruth Mason, pale and wan, was sit- 
ting, as for seven long weeks she bad 
sat, at the little west window from which 
she could see the church-yard and the 
white glimmer of the stcne above her 
mother’s grave. The railway accident 
in which she bad been crippled and her 
mother killed at her side had occurred 
during Christmas week, and for many 
days after that a horror of great dark- 
ness, sO to speak, had fallen upon 
Ruth’s life. Shut in to herself, in pain, 
in rebellion, in great loneliness, there 
bad been no light in beaven nor on 
earth for poor Ruth, — 

A little before February she had be- 
gun to rally, and the doctor was pleased 
to note that she grew stronger daily ; 
but while her body gained her soul was 
as wretched as €éver. Each morning af- 
ter she was dressed by the tender hands 
of Aunt Harriet, who was so like her 
mother that Ruth could not look into 
the sweet face without a quiver, she 
would walk to the window, seat herself, 
and spend hour after hour gazing 
through distance at the grave over which 
the daffodils would soon be shining in 
golden splendor. The old-fashioned 
hamlet was the suburb of a city, and the 
church-yard had once been in the coun- 
try, but the town had overtaken it. 

“Rutb is in a morbid state mentally,” 
the good dcctor said. “Cannot you, 
Mrs, Hartwell, think of anything that 
will take her out of bhrseif? Get her to 
do scmething for somebody else; this 
brooding is unnatural in a girl of eight- 
een,’”’ 

“I feel that, doctor,” said Aunt Har- 
riet ; “but I don’t see my way clear to 
helping Ruth just now except by letting 
her alone. Time and prayer work won- 
ders, you know.” 

“J did not think Ruth Mason would 
be so selfish in her grief,” pursued Dr. 
Loomis, a little irritably. ‘Don’t you 
see, Mrs. Hartwell, that if she cannot be 
roused she will become a cripple for 
life, and perhaps get to be a monoma- 
niac as well? I am at my wit’s end, I 
confess ; but there is no need, if Ruth’s 
will can be brought into action, that she 
shall remain lame always. She is young, 
and there is no injury that is necessari- 
ly beyond cure.” 

“Be patient, doctor,” said gentle Aunt 
Harriet; “I bave great faith in time and 
prayer, or rather in prayer and time, for 
I won’t put the first last even in my 
thoughts.” Aunt Harriet had learned 
where to cast her burdens, and she 
hoped till her prayer was answered. 

Day by day the spring drew nearer, 
pussy-willows and snow-drops, green 
grass and babbling brooks announced 
her coming. One morning, as Ruth sat 
in her usual arm-chair, she surprised 
Aunt Harriet by calling in her old an- 
imated manner, 

“Aunty, dear, something is happen- 
ing ; come and see,” 

Mrs. Hartwell’s hand on the machine 
paused, and the white seam was arrested 
midway. Dropping her work she crossed 
the room to find out what had so 
startled Ruth ; the little incident was de- 
lightful to the good auntie. 


To understand Ruth’s surprise at the 
sight, not unusual to most of us, of a 
large furniture van driving to a city door, 
loaded with chairs, sofas, bedding, and 
the miscellaneous articles of a bouse- 
keeping outfit, I must explain that, for 
several years, this old street had not wit- 
nessed a removal nor the coming ofa 
new family on the square in which Ruth 
Mason lived, the people in the vicinity 
Owning their homes. Everybody knew 
everybody else, also everybody’s aunts, 
cousins and friends; and that people 
should actually be moving into a part of 
the Thorpe’s house was as amazing as 
though the sun had stood still in the 
sky. It quite shook from Ruth the 
apathy which she had felt, and she 
watched with an interest she could not 
understand—a real childish pleasure 
and zest—the carrying in of boxes and 
bundles, including a great many pic- 
tures and an upright piano. 

“Now, auntie,” she said, I mean to 
look out for the people themselves. I 
hope they’ll be as nice as their things 
are. It’s very queer, isn’t it? that the 
Thorpes, of all people, should rent their 
house, I never heard of such a thing !” 

Mrs, Hartwell explained after a few 
moments that much bad taken place 
during Ruth’s illness of which she had 
not been informed. Mr. and Mrs, Cyrus 
Thorpe, who owned the house next door, 
had gone to Europe ; their house had 
been for some time in the hands ofa 
real estate agent, and now it had proba- 
bly been rented. Just as she finished 
this explanation a carriage drove up, 
and from it descended a little old gen- 
tleman with a long white beard anda 
gold-headed cane, a young lady wrapped 
from head to foot in a gray cloth circu- 
lar, and a beautiful little girl of seven, 


holding a wise-looking pug-d ve 
tightly in her chubby 
_ “Why, aunty,” exclaimed Ruth, this 
is like a story-book! Who do you 
think may these people be ?” 

“The lady,” replied Mrs. Hartwell, 
after a few minutes’ survey, during 
which the group on the sidewalk had 
gone into the house and closed the 
door, “the lady, Ruth, is the new 
sOprano at St. 3tephen’s church ; her 
name, I believe, is Elsie Danforth ; the 
old gentleman is her father, and the 
child her little sister. They are from 
South Carlina, and though once wealthy 
are now in reduced circumstances ; 
Elsie’s salary, I am told, and the music. 
lessons she gives are their main de- 
pendence, though they have a small 
fixed income beyond that. Probably 
they have been able to lease the Thorpe 
house at a low rent; such a family 
would take good care of it.” 

“Aunty ?” 

“Well, dear ?” 

“Hasn’t Elsie Danforth any mother ?” 

“No, Ruth; her mcther had long 
been an invalid, and the eartk quake in 
Charleston hastened her death. I was 
told that she died of shock.” 

Ruth was silent, but her tear-filled 
eyes wandered over to the spot where 
her own darling mother was lying. For 
the first time since her accident it came 
home to her consciousness that hers was 
not the only aching heart in the world. 
The gitl next door, Elsie Danforth, had 
felt a similar sorrow to hers, known a 
similar grief. 

Ruth took a pleasure quite novel in 
getting acquainted with the ways of the 
Danforth household. The old gentle- 
men always wentto market himself, the 
child and pug-dog accompanying him. 
He brought his purchases home in a 
basket on his arm, and the wizened-look- 
ing colored woman in a blue-checked 
gingham gown and a gay plaid kerchief 
on her head came tothe door and re- 
lieved him of his load, after which the 
old gentleman, the child and the dog 
took a constitutional on the sunny side- 
walk opposite Ruth’s window. Some- 
times they went farther ; once or twice 
she watched them until they h:d taken 
the turning that led to the chu:ch-yard, 
and Ruth fancied them stepping from 
mound to mound and reading the in- 
scriptions on the stones. At such times 
she felt very sorry for them, the grave of 
their own beloved one was so far away. 

Meanwhile, Elsie Danforth was sel- 
dom seen by Ruth, but often heard. 
For, always, five or six times a day, she 
practiced vocal exercises, and by and 
by, in the twilight, Ruth found herself 
listening, almost spell bound, to the 
glorious strains of the Easter music 
which floated from the Danforth’s parlor, 
penetrating easily the thin partiticn- 
walls separating the houses. 

In the days preceding Ruth’s acci- 
dent and the loss of her mother she had 
herself been a singer, trained by one of 
the best masters in the city, and taking 
great pleasure in her gift. But the song 
had gone out of her life, as she thought, 
forever, and it seemed to her that she 
could not lift up her voice again as she 
had done in the days of gladness which 
had passed. Listening now to Elsie, as 
day afier day one after another glad an- 
them or silvery carol filled the air, the 
desire to sing came back. It was with 
Ruth something as it is with the caged 
bird, long silent during the winter and 
the snow, but feeling the stir of the 
spring in his breast, and beginning the 
old song when the sap is a-thrill in the 
veins of the maples, yet the flowers are 
yet weeks or months away. Several 
times Aunt Hattie heard Ruth hum a 
few bars after Elsie, and was thankful 
for their tuneful neighbor. 

Ruth began to go here and there 
about the house, on her crutch, of 
course, and the girls who were her 
friends resumed by degrees their old 
habit of running in now and then, tell- 
ing what the King’s Daughters were do- 
ing, what the Young People’s Society 
had planned, and how the Easter ser- 
vices were to be carried forward at St. 
Stephen’s. The house took on its olden 
look of life in a chastened form. 

“Everybody isso pleased with the 
new soprano,” said one of the visitors, 
“Such a glorious voice, and such a 
sweet, refined girl, but so shy and dis- 
tant ; we don’t feel acquainted with her 
in the least. That black maid of hers, 
Mammy, she calls her, always comes to 
rehearsal with Miss Danforth, sits in a 
pew like a sphinx asleep till it’s over, 
and then the two go home together. 
Her mother is dead, you know—” 


Nellie Lothrop paused and blushed 
hotly. She bad not meant to say this, 
and she felt now as though she had laid 
her hand roughly on a raw wound. 
Ruth relieved her embarrassment by gent- 
ly smiling. 

“Yes, Nelly,” she said, “I know, and 
that makes me feel as if Miss Danforth 
and I may yet be friends. But aunty 
called, and she was not received very 
cordially, though the family were per- 
fectly polite, and so we are not yet ac- 
quainted. But I enjoy hearing that 
girl sing. Sometimes I feel as if I 
could hear the angels singing when she 
lifts up such a strain as that. Listen.” 

The girls hushed their chatter. Clear 
and sweet, every syllable liquid and per- 
fectly articulated, they heard : 

“Obrist bath risen! Rise, my soul! 

Look beyond the a time! 
ison, fair and w 
reach the happy clime 
Where no sorrow dims the eyes; 
Where no tears shall ever fall; 
Where no morrow’s dull surprise 
Over love shall cast a pall. 
Christ bath risen, therefore rise, 
Soul, and enter Paradise.” 


It was almost Easter. Good Friday 


had come and gone. On Saturday af- 
ternoon the young people were busy in 
decorating the church with potted plants 
and wreaths of flowers and vines. The 
Sunday-school children came in with 
their hands full of lilies and hyacinths ; 
never had there been so lavish a profu- 
sion of flowers, nor had every one, from 
the oldest to the youngest, been so hap- 
pily taken up with the gladness of the 
time. The choir had prepared an elat- 
orate service ; the Easter this year was 
to be signalized by especial thank-.ffer- 
ings for the goodness of God in leading 
his church to larger work and in giving 
it a blessed season of revival. 

The last rehearsal was to be held on 
Saturday evening. Ruth Mason, who 
for a few days had gone out-doors trying 
to accustom herself to longer distances 
with the aid of her ivory-tipped crutch, 
lingered till the finishing touches were 
given to the flowers, and was about to go 
home when a voice at ber elbow said, 


“Miss Mason, may I present myself? 
We are neighbors, I believe. I am 
Elsie Danforth. Ihave brought my only 
flower, but I fear there isno room for it. 
I could not get away sooner. Dear lit- 
tle Blanche has been ill all day ; her 
throat is sore, and she wouldn’t let sister 
out of her sight.” 

Ruth responded heartily to Elsie’s 
greeting, and exclaimed in admiration 
when she saw what Elsie had brought. 
It was a rare and superb orchid in mag- 
nificent bloom, the blossoms, a mingling 
of pure white and delicate lilac and rose, 
looked like birds poised for flight ; the 
whole lovely thing was ethereal, angelic, 
a very flower of Paradise. 

“There is only one place fit for this 
exquisite gem of a flower, Miss Dan- 
forth. Just here on the desk there is a 
fitting niche.” And Ruth indicated the 
precise spot where she thought it might 
add beauty tothe already beauty-crowded 
sanctuary. 

“Are you going back ?” inquired Ruth. 
“Because if so we might drive together. 
My friend, Mrs. Randolph, has sent 
word that her carriage will presently re- 
turn for me.” 

“If Mr. Jameson will kindly let me 
try my solo now, and will excuse me 
from the rehearsal this evening, as we 
have had so much practice, I will be 
only too glad to avail myself of your 
kind cffer,” said Elsie. “I don’t like 
leaving Blanche with only my father, 
and Mammy must come with me, of 
course, if I return this evening.” 

The chorister and organist both being 
present they acceeded to Miss Dan- 
forth’s request, and Ruth, ensconcing 
herself comfortably in acorner of the 
pastor’s square pew, listened and felt 
borne to heaven’s very doors as the ac- 
cents of the Easter song fell upon her 
ear and its cadences floated through the 


fretted aisles and soared upward to the 


lofty ceiling. 
‘Christ hath risen! Rise my soul! 
Look beyond the bounds of time. 
Out of prison, fair and whole 
Thou shalt reach the happy clime 
Where no sorrow cims the eyes; 
Where no tears shall ever fall; 
Where no morrow’s dull surprise 
Over love shall cast a pall. 
Christ hath risen, therefore rise, 
Soul, and enter Paradise.” 

The two girls drove home together 
and exchanged a loving good-night. To 
both had come that sweet experience of 
being mutually attracted which is often 
the pleasant precursor of womanly 
friendship, And who shall say that, 
their dear ones gone before, the moth- 
ers who in heaven had not forgotten to 
love the children they left behind here 
on the earth, did not look down and see 
with pleasure this beginning of associa- 
tion on the part of Ruth and Elsie? 

I must drop the thread of my story 
fora moment to talk with my readers 
about the comfort and joy which Easter 
ought freshly to bring to us—a souvenir 
of our Saviour’s love. When he rose 
from the dead he led captivity captive. 
What does that mean? What but this— 
which we are slow to believe in its full- 
ness: that death is now the changing, 
transient thing, and life tre free, blessed 
experience that never shall end. We 
must not get into a way of thinking of 
our beloved ones as though there were 
only the grave for them. They are 
alive, loving us, waiting for us, I believe, 
helping and planning for us as much as 
they ever did when we saw them every 
day. 

And, I don’t know, but I like to think 
that a mother in heaven may do as much 
for the children she used to love and 
caress when here as if she were with 
them still, The children are in school 
as yet, but the dear mother is in the 
Father’s house at home, ‘ 

Ruth was ready betimes for church on 
Easter morning, and Mrs. Hartwell was 
tying her own bonnet-strings when there 
came a quick peal at the door-bell, and 
the wizened old Mammy, with a fright- 
ened face, banded in a hastily-scribbled 
note and a roll of music. 

“Please give it to the young lady,” 
she said, and was gone “like a flash,” 
said Irish Katy; who by no means ap- 
proved of persons of Mammy’s color. 

“Bad ’cess to her, comin’ to the house 
like a shadow on Easter morning,” mut- 
tered Katy, as she gingerly carried the 
note to Miss Ruth’s room. 

It ran as follows: 


“My Dear Miss Mason: We are 
in a world of perplexity. Blanche has 
scarlet fever. My father forbids my go- 
ing to church, and so does the doctor. 
And what is to become of the Easter 
solo, and the chorus too, with no leading 
soprano? I am indespair. Will you 
explain the situation to Mr. Jameson ? 
And pray for us, we are in so much 
trouble. Danrortu.” 


Now, tosupply the place of a soprano! 


at a moment’s notice, when every one 
is engaged, is among the impossibilities. 
Ruth’s mind reviewed the difficulties, 
saw the consternation of the choir, the 
chagrin of the chorister, the disappoint- 
ment of the congregation. 

Only one course seemed open to her. 
She had heard Miss Danforth sing her 
solo so many times that she knew it by 


she to dare to take her neighbor’s place? 


said: 

“My darling, if you can. You know 
what dear mamma would have said; she 
would have bidden you try.” 

The dismay visible on the faces in 
the organ-gallery was quite enough to 
have taken the heart, the courage, out of 
a self-conscious girl; but Ruth Mason 
was not very much hampered by self- 
consciousness at any time, and in this 
case she ‘was buoyed up by a sense of 
trying to help another in an extrem- 
ity. 

Less critical than sympathetic, the 
great congregation joined in the music 
that day, and those who noticed, as they 
could not help doing, that a novice had 
taken the leading part, felt somehow the 
glow of a new emotion; for Ruth Mason 
forgot herself and was joining in the song 
that is forever going on above, of which 
our chants and anthems are only bits 
and broken snatches. 

‘Love divine, all love excelling,” sang 
the choir, the girl’s voice that sorrow had 
so long hushed leading the rest, and to 
many a comforted listener came the 
thought anew that in heaven the ran. 
somed host, saved by love divine, were 
singing ‘‘Alleluia.” 

‘The flowers are more beautiful this 
year than ever,” said Nellie Randolph; 
“and that orchid onthe pulpit, it lookea 
as if it were alive and wanted to spread 
its wings. Whata lovely Easter; we're 
having, and how Ruth Mason sang! ” 

“T’m glad she’s getting over her moth- 
er’s death,” said Mrs, Kingman, a kind- 
hearted but matter-of-fact women, who 
could not understand why people should 
grieve as many do when their friends 
are gone and there’s nothing more to be 
done. 

“Ruth will never get over that, I 
think,” said Aunt Hattie, to whom the 
remark had been addressed. But it has 
made her stronger, and by and by it 
will make her happier, as life goes on, 
that the best of it is in the other land, 
waiting till she is done with this one.” 

‘She’s not half so lame, I see,” pur- 
sued the literal friend. 

“Ob, no. Ruth will recover from that 
trouble,” answered Aunt Harriet, cheer- 
fully. 

When Easter was long past, little 
Blanche well again, and Elsie restored to 
the place in the choir which Ruth had 
kept for her through eight or nine Sun- 
days, Mammy one day came in bearing 


‘an orchid even more beautiful and bird- 


like than the one that had gone to church, 
as a gift from Elsie’s father, who had a 
passion for orchids, and cultivated them 
with rare success, Never was there such 
a beauty. It fairly glorified the room as 
it stood in the west window where Ruth 
still loves to sit, But since Easter brought 
to her its blessing, and the joy of get- 
ting out of herself and into a heavenly 
atmosphere, she looks with other eyes at 
the white glimmering stone in the dis- 
tance on her mother’s grave. She can 
say now from a full heart, 

“I believe in the resurrection of the 
dead.” 

May such an Easter blessing be yours, 
wherever you are, if the year has brought 
you trouble or grief. 


Christ hath risen! Soul, be-strong! 
Gird thee for the battle’s brunt. 
Christ hath risen! Lift the song; 
Christ is marching in the front. 
Christ hath risen! Angels raise 
Shouts of victory above! 
Christ hath risen! Endless days 
We shall sing his matchless love. 
Christ hath risen! Through the skies 
We, with him, to life shall rise! 


Youth: 


Very beautiful, is it not >—the picture 
of the opening springtime which we 
gather from our Bible, catching here a 
glimpse and there a glimpse as it lies re- 
flected in the song of psalmist and pro- 
phet, and of Jesus, who had so often 
watched it asa boy on the hills of Galilee. 
Doubtless he used to go out to gather 
the early lilies, and note the green gar- 
ments of the fresh young grass. Ten 
million million tiny strugglers on our 
hills and in our fields to-day are trying to 
show us that ours, too, is Holy Land. 
The flowers have begun to greet us in 
our walks—dumb angels, with faces all 
a-shine with the glad tidings that the 
Saviour-season hath arisen. Thank God 
for the resurrection thoughts which the 
spring months bringto us! We die to 
live again. We die that we may live 
again. Nothing is quickened save it die, 
Mortality is the condition of immortality. 
What echoes we have awakened of this 
‘truth! The opening spring prints it off 
on every hillside in illuminated text of 
leaf and flower. We find, as always 
with these central facts of nature, that 
best and highest meaning of the truth 
belongs to ourselyes—so completely is 
man a part of all, so completely is all 
represented in man. Our word “resur- 
rection” seems to concentrate the history 
of the universe, to whisper the secret of 
the life of God.— W. C. Gannett. 


If you teach in Sunday-school, sing in 
the choir, hold an office as trustee, lead- 
er, steward, visitor, member of commit- 
tee, missionary or other organization, or 
assume any church duty, remember that 
neglect for slight excuse is treachery to 
a holy trust. You aretrusted, and ought 
to be trustworthy.— Akron Church 


Leaf. 


heart herself; but would she — ought | 


Hurriedly consulting aunty that lady 


SAFES! 


DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF,j 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 
OF” Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PACIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., S. F. 


OUR NEW 1890 FLOWER SEED OFFER. 


FLOWER SEEDS 


Collection of 
Varieties, F REE! 
4 


‘4 An Unparalleled Offer b 
Old- shed an 
Reliable ublishing 
House! Tux Lapixs’ 
is Mammoth 16-page, 64-col- 
umn fllustrated paper for ladies 
and the family circie. It is de- 
Voted to stories, poems. ladies’ 
ancy work, artistic neediework, 
home decoration, housekeeping, 
fashions, hygiene, juvenik 
ing, etiquetie, etc. To intro- 
duce this charming ladies’ paper 
into 100,000 homes where it is not 
jad already taken, we now make tlic fol- 
lowing colossal offer: Upon receipt 
ke 18 Cents in silver or , we will send 
he les’ World for Three iene, and to 
each subscriber we will also send Free and post paid, a large 
and magatficent Cellection of Cheice Flower Seeda, two 
hundred varieties, including Pansies, Verbenas, Chrysanthe- _ 
mums, Asters, Phiox Drummondii, Balsam, Cypress Vine, 
Digitalis, Double Zinnia, Pinks, etc., etc. Remember, twelve 
cents pays for the r three months and this entire magnifi- 
cent collection of Choice Flower Seeds, put up by a first-class 
Seed House and warranted fresh and reliable. No lady can 
afford to miss thie wonderful opportunity, We guarantee eve 
subscriber many times the value of money sent, and wil! refu 
our money and make you a present of both seeds and paper 
youare not entirelysatisfied. Ours isan old-established and 
reliable publishing house, endorsed by all leading newspapers, 
Do not confound this offer with the catchpenny schemes of un- 
scrupulous persons. Write on’t put it offf Six sub- 
scriptions and six Seed Collections sent for 60 cents. 
CIAL FFER! To any lady answering this adver- 
s tisement and naming the paper in 
which she saw it, we will send free, in addition to all the above, 
one package of the celebrated Ornamental Chilian Foliage 
Seeda, one of the most beautiful foliage plants known, 
the leaves sometimes growing 3 feet long by 1 foot wide, in varie- 
gated colors. It is perfectly hardy ,continuing an object of beauty 
long after Coleus and Canna have succumbed to frost. A:idress: 
Ss. M. MOORE & ©W., 27 Park Place. New York. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MAREET STREET, 
San Faanomoo. 


IMPROVED 


HALL WRITER, 


MODEL OF 1887. 
Ov” Call and examine._gy 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


816 & 8318 MARKET ST., SAN FRANOISOO, 
(Junction Bush.) 


118 COMMEROIAL S8T., LOS ANGELES 
9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR. 


‘BE OF GOOD CHEER " 


AND OTHER SERMONS OF CCMFCRT. 


BY REV. GEO. MOOAR, D.D., 


Late Pastor of Plymouth-Avenue Church, 
Oakland, ard Professor of Systematic Theology 
and Ghurch History in the Pacific Theological 
Seminary. For sale at the office of THE 
PAOIFIO. 


PRICE, $1.25 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE HOTEL 


319-325 Sansome St., S. F. 
(One door from Bank of California.) 


The traveling public will find this to be the 
most converient as well as the most comfort 
able Hotel in the City. Board and room, $1, 
$1.26 and $1.50 percay. Hot and cold baths 
free. None but most obliging white Jabor em- 
ployed. Free coach to and from the Hotel. 


MONTGOMERY, Proprietor 


NATI BELL! OUNDRYCO 


SUCCESSORS BELLS~- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUP'NG 


CATALOGUE WITHISOO TESTIMONIALS 


ALARM 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific, Coast, 


37 Market St., San Francisco. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF 
125 Turk Street, - - San Francises; 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at A. M. and 7 P. ™. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
BALTIMORE, MD 


Best BELLS 
price ALSO CHIMES A PEALS. 


MENEBLY & OOMPANY, 
Wis? TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc.; also Chimes 
and Peals, For more than half acentary 
noted for superiority over al) others 


THE GREAT DANGER TO LIFE 


Consumption, Cough, Distressing 


cures made by 
PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 
when other remedies have failed, | 
are largely due to its power of 

and biood. 


restoring nutrition purifying the 


_@omfort to the feet. lic. at Druggistsa. Hiscox & Co., N. ¥ 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISOO. 


FIRST CHUROH—Sontheast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mu. 
and 7:80 rp. m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 p.m. Frayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH— Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scnd- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. =. and 
7:30 Sunday-schools at 9:30 4.™ and 
um. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday 

P. M. 


| THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteenth 


Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A Oruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. and 7:80 u.; Sunday-schoo!l, 12:30 
p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:3 p.m. 


FOURTH CHURCH—Sonth side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
H. H. Wikoff Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. mw. and 7:30 re. Sunday-school, 12:30 
mu. Prayer meeting, W y, 8 

BETHANY OHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rey. W. C. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 p.m., 
Sunday-school, 12:30 u.; Chinese school 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 
P. M. 


OLIVET OHUROH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday servicts, 11:00 a. mu. 
and 7:30 vp. m.; Sunday school, 1 m. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:80 P. mu. 

SWEDISH OHUROH—588 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh strets. Rev. O. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 114. mu. 
and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m: 
y and Thursday, 

P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edisburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 Pp. m. 

OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL— Broad avenné, near 
Capital street. Sunday: preachi: g by Rev. 
J. B. Eddie at 7:30 p.m. Sunday school at 
12:80 P. m. 

SEVENTH-AVENUE ( HAPEL—Corner Sev- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
Preaching by OC. H. Broadbert at 

P. 


PIEROCE-STREET CHAPEL—Northwist cor- 
ner Pierce and Green streets. David M. 
Gove, Bup’t. Sunday-school at 8 m. 

THE OONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES, 
President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont 
and Treasurer— 


gom avenue. Secretary 
john ¥. Myers, 868 Market St., San Francisco 
CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 
BOOIETY OF OALIFORNIA. 
Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.D., President; Rev. 
J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A. Van Blar- 
ccm, Esq., Treasurer, 808 Cali‘ornia street, 
P. O. Box 2085, San Francisco, Cal. 
W. H. M. U. FOB SOUTHERN OALIFORNIA 


President, Mrs. Tmma Cash, 927 Timple 
+ tree t, L os Angeles; Vice-President, Mrs. Jokn 
P, Stearns, Santa Barbara; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
E. W. Bent, Pox 442 Pasadena; Trea:urer, 
Mrs. H. W. Mills, 217 South Olive street, Los 
Angeles. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

Young Men’s Ohristian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. J. MoOoy, Secretary. 

BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco 
OAL. W. O. T. U. 

132 McAllister street, San Francisco. 


YOUNG — ASSOCIA- 


1221 O’Farrell St., bet. Octavia and Gough. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING BOOIETY. 


Boston and Chicago. 

Secretar y— Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D. D, 
Field Secretary—W. A. Duncan, Ph D. 
Treasurer— E. Lawrence Bernard. Busin¢ss 
Manager— William F. Whittemore, Oo 
tional House Boston. Publications for sale 
at 786 Market street, San Francisco. 
AMERICAN ECME 

Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D. D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent Oalifornia and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern Oalifornia—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather. 

Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 25638. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


—Rev. M. E. eby, D.D., and: 
ard, Esq. » We Agent, 436 
Bartlett Street, 8. F. 
OALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., 
Rev. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco ) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERIOAN OONGREGATIONAL UNION, 
Secretary—Rev. L. H. Oobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. ¥. Treasurer—dH. Pixs 
neo, 59 Bible House, N.Y. Secretary for 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. Field Secretary for 
the Pacific Coast— Rev. Edwin 8. Williams, 
Room 25, No.7 Montgomery avenue, San 
Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD 0. F. M. 


Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 

Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Olark, D.D; Rev, 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distric’ “;cretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe sit Building, corner Oal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
NEW WEST EDUCATION OOMMISSION. 

161 Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Mrs. W. E. Hale; Secretary—— 
Rev. Charles BR. Bliss, 151 Washington 8t., 
Chicago; Treasurer—Wm. H. Hubbard, 761 


Rookery,” Chicago. 


JOHN 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


CO A 


OF" Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
Wo. i8e7. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


Miller, J. L. N. 
¥..W. Somnor, W. P. Johnson, O. P.A. Talbot 


| Charles Main, James K. Wilson. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


APRIL 2, 1890. 


$2.50 A VEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
We.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tue Pa- 
outro for one year. Tue Paorrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for Tue Paorric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
aia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
‘Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2, 1890. 


THE UNCEASING CONTEST. 


When one reads the long story 


of the contest between the papacy. 


and the empire in the medieval 
periods, and with the _ several 
great kings of Europe, also, he thinks 
surely that contest never needs to be re- 
peated. The enlightened States, and es- 
pecially the free countries of the 19th 
century, will never allow themselves to 
be subject to any such subservience to 
the Roman see as was imposed when 
Henry stood in the penitent’s 
garb at the feet of Hildebrand. So the 
most forceful statesman of our era said, 
only a few years ago, that Germany goes 
not in these days to Canopa. But no 
one who reads the signs of the times 
need be an alarmist or a fanatic in order 
to be sure that the free countries of our 
century are not to escape this irrepressi- 
ble conflict. Bismarck did have to go 
to the Canopa that Leo XIII prepared 
for him, after all. He could not carry 
his plans without going. Nor does it 
look probable that the young William 
cin carry his plans without an alliance, 
sooner or later, with Windthorst, the 
doughty leader of the Catholic center. 


decision, the people know very well the 
hand that has made it seem proper or 
expedient. It is a hand which must 
rule or ruin national education, unless 
there shall be aroused afar more de- 
cided temper in the public mind against 
this colossal system. 

Sometimes it might seem as if the in- 
dependent minds, which champion lib- 
erty within the Roman communion, 
must become so numerous and so earn- 
est as to make ere long an €ff:ctive revo- 
lution against a system so repressive. 
Whar a singular fact it is that in Catho- 
lic countries like Bzlgium or Mexico the 
liberal party in politics should be so vig- 
orously anti-clerical, and yet the Cathc- 
lic people, though in the majority, are 
content to have it'so! Perhaps the only 
way our statesmen will wake to see the 
real anti-Republican tendencies in the 
hierarchy will be by suffering, as Italy 
has suffzred, from its exactions. 


— 


A wonderful wind has swept over the 
‘upper part of the vast Mississippi valley. 
The storm began last Thursday and 
raged for many hours, accompanied by 
hail, rain orsnow. The vortex, or storm- 
center, traveled from southwest to north- 
east. It descended to the ground in 
Kentucky, and mowed a narrow pathway 
for about a hundred miles before it was 
lifted again from the surface into the 
air. This narrow track of the storm- 
center, from a quarter to a half mile 
wide, ran through towns and one city, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Along this track 
everything was prostrated, even to heavy 
brick warehouses. The tornado came 
in the early evening. Many places of 
business had few or no men in them. 
One “hall” was filled with evening gath- 
erings, in its different stories, and there 
the greatest loss of life occurred. The 
total number of those that perished out- 
right in Louisville reaches about one hun- 
dred, and many more of the in- 
jured may die, sooner or later. Outside 
of Louisville the loss of life has not been 
large, though Jeffersonville, in In- 
diana, suffered severely. There were 


It is not likely that such an alliance will 
come about, except as the Emperor eats and the destruction of prop- 


humble pie at _ | erty has been without a precedent from 
The outlook in Germany repeats it- alike cause. No one can accurately 


havoc and _ devastation over’ vast 


self in the other Protestant lands. What 


Dr. Wild told us at the Club the other 
day in regard to Canada politics may be 
well taken to heart everyw The 


claims of the hierarchy are the/Same old 
claims, and will always be pressed where- 


ever that hierarchy has the power. In 


out Democratic lands, even though the 


adherents of Rome are a minority, and 
the adherents of the Uitramontane type 


are a still smaller minority, yet the 


minority is wielded as a pretty compact 


body, and, as such, holds a balance of” 


votes, which makes the average politi- 
cian very obsequious. 

It is undoubtedly true that in such a 
country as the United States the Church 
of Rome has in many respects become 
intellectually more entitled to respect 
than it used to be thought. Tobe sure, 
a widely circulating Catholic journal has 
lately spoken out very severely as 
to the relative literary and edu- 
cational inferiority of the Church it 
represents, but the very boldness of 
its tone shows that there is a deter- 
mined purpose to use every effort to 
make that inferiority cease. The par- 
ochial schools are inferior to the public 
schools. Still they are improving, and 
it has lately been averred that statistics 
of examination for the United States 
Naval Academy show that the graduates 
of parochial schools register the higher 
percentage. The universities, so-called, 
or colleges, under the Roman sway, 
bear no comparison with the great in- 
stitutions belonging to the Protestant 
churches or to the States ; still the estab- 
lishment of the new institution at Wash- 
ington is one among many indications 
that the superiority is not to remain so 
much unchallenged. 

In many directions we feel that the 
Catholic hierarchy here has taken to it- 
self a great deal more of assurance, and 
is moving along its lines with much more 
confidence and with a higher type of 
confidence. Especially, it is gaining 
points in the war against the public 
schools. Quite recently several issues 
have been made at widely distant locali- 
ties. In Wisconsin notably, the legis- 
lation instituted there to protect the 
school system has been opposed. The 
Bennet law would oblige every school to 
give instruction in the English language. 
Three Romist bishops unite in protest- 
ing against it. All legislation of that 
sort is likely to be combated from that 
quarter. We see, also, that the Supreme 
Court of the same State has decided that 
the Bible cannot be read in its schools. 
Whatever may be said as to the legal 


propriety or the expediency of such a 


count the millions as yet. The city of 
Louisville is so large, and so much of it 
remains in fair condition, that the home- 
less can be easily housed, and money 
will flow in from without, and every pos- 
sible effort will be made to mitigate the 
horrors of the situation. Still, the dis- 
aster is a fearful one, and can be more 
readily imagined than descr 


calamity has surpassed it in the sudden- 
ness and fearfulness of its ravages and 
its proportions. It is one of those prov- 
idential visitations which human beings 
can neither foresee nor guard against. 
The crime and carelessness of men are 
little involved. The weakness of mor- 
tals and our life’s uncertainties are ren- 
dered painfully prominent. The myste- 
rious ways of the Being that hides him- 
self are touched, as by lightning flash, 
and then absorbed again into night. 
There is nothing left for us but to won- 
der, consider and submit—while pour- 
ing our sympathies around the suffering, 
our contributions into the laps of the 
needy, and offering our prayers to heav- 
en, for those moral and spiritual recom- 
penses, which can be supplied only 
from the resources of the Infinite. 


_— 


In some circles there is going on, in 
our vicinity, a discussion concerning 
the non-growth in recent years of popu- 
lation and business in the central parts 
of the State, as compared with the in- 
crease, in both respects, to the North and 
to the South of us. Well, some of the 
reasons are obvious, Une reason is, 
that the central part of the State was al- 
ready more densely populated than the 
other parts, and living was dearer, and 
land was scarcer, and prices were higher. 
Another reason is, that little special ef- 
fort was made to induce migration hith- 
erward, by a show of attractions. And 
a third reason is, that many did not 
care about any large increase of popula- 
tion, and were particularly unfavorable 
to any “boom.” Besides, it has been 
the feeling that some growth was inevi- 
table, and that a better population would 
come, if it came by a quiet and natural 
process. It may be added that the 
churches may be partly to blame. If 
our leading men will go after the 
churches, and put more life and public 
spirit into them, a brighter day will soon 
arise. Revived churches will revive all 
dormant energies, will revive business, 
stir up activities, prompt enterprise, and 
promote co-operation. They will do 
this, because they will put a new spirit 


into our living, remove distrust, _— 
away littleness, subdue jealousy, shame 


d. For’ 
| along time nothing but the Johnstown 


laziness, and root out selfishness, We 
have been too easy-going morally and 
spiritually ; and what wonder is it if we 
have been so commercially and finan- 
cially! It takes time, money, and 
strength, to chew, smoke, drink, and go 
to theaters. It wastes times and possi- 
bilities to “loaf,” “bum,” and “lounge,” 
by the month, and the year; and we 
have altogether too many who are doing 
these things, or something akin to these, 
Our idle consumers are out of all prc- 
portion to our industrious producers; and 
no country, and no part of a country, 
can amount to much, unless the great 
mass Of its people are sober, clean, in- 
telligent, and constant workers, wishing 
to live right, and willing that all others 


the “golden rule,” and not under gilded 
balls hung out in triplets. 

It is one of the specially observed 
holy weeks of the Christian year through 
which we are passing. It is not always 
needful that: we keep it in that formal 
way which is in some quarters prescrib- 
ed, but it is always fitting that we allow 
our thoughts and prayers to linger about 
the scenes which make Palm Sunday and 
the succeeding days so memorable in the 
story of our redemption. What surprises 
and revulsions come into our feelings 
when we think how near was the day 
when the multitude sang “‘Hosannas ‘to 
the Son of David” to that other day,when 
another multitude shouted, “Away with 
Him ; crucify him!” Whata face and 
form it was that carried itself with an 
air so lofty and serene amind the surges 
of human passion and the conflicts of 
the mightiest hours of time ! 


RUPEES FOR INDIA, 


Rev. Dr. N. G. Clark, Secretary 
American Board, writes about the work 
of Rev. James C. Perkins in India, He 
says: His work the past year has been 
eminently successful. The additions to 
the churches under his care of eighty 
members, and the addition of a large 
number of adherents, fully onc-half of 
all that have put themselves under 
instruction in the entire Madura Mis- 
sion, are proof of the very valuable work 
he is doing while distracted more or less 
by attention to building operations nec- 
essary to the comfort of his family and 
to the best interests of his work. The 
letter shows his great need of help to 
meet the urgent necessities of his work 
at Arrupukottai. I brought the case be- 
fore our Prudential Committee a week 
since, and it was found impossible for us 
to make any other grants to help him in 
hiw work at present. I can only hope 
that special funds may be secured from 
friends to help him in his present em- 
barrassments. Our Committee would 
not like to have regular contributions 
turned into this channel. We need 
them to keep up the general work, but if 
friends can be interested to do some- 
thing extra for a man whose success is 
certainly very marked, and who needs 
help to gather in the harvest, here is 
the opportunity. 

“I am hoping to secure the one thou- 
sand rupees needed for the girls’ school 
building, from the Woman’s Board here 
in Boston, but I do not know where to 
turn for the others sums of which he is 
in need.” 

Mr. Perkins’ letter to Dr. Clark, a 
copy of which is before us, says: 


“In regard to school buildings, I have 
this to say: My sister Mary, who has 
been studying the language for a year in 
June, will take charge of the girls’ school, 
a very thriving and promising institution. 
As her time will be given up to it a 
growth is expected. It is out of the 
question and against the rule of the mis- 
sion to leave the girls alone in Manda- 
pasali, so a building must be erected in 
Arrupukottai on the bungalow ground. 
The boys’ boarding school must be mov- 
ed, and for that purpose six hundred 
rupees will be needed for a_ building. 
For both schools and teachers, houses 
will be needed at a cost of two hundred 
rupees, and a house for the medical 
catechist, who looks out for the health of 
the children and all on the compound, 
the last house to cost seventy-five 


for the station, our increase in adherents 
being three hundred and eighty-six and 
in communicants eighty. Not only that, 
but the work is going on even now, and 
tbere are several villages where many 
have promised to come to us as soon as 
I can visit them. The need of increas- 
ed catechist allowance and church build- 
ing appropriation is even more impera- 
tive than when I last wrote. I thank 
you very much for allowing that letter to 
be published, for it brought me enough 
for three or four churches.” [It was pub- 
lished in Tue Paciric | 


In addition to the appropriation 
from the Board, Mr. Perkins 
pressingly needs three thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-five rupees at 
this time for his work. Dr. Clark hopes 
to get one thousand rupees of this 
amount from the Woman’s Board in 
Boston. Will not friends on this Coast 
contribute to help these who have gone 
from our own midst to save the perish- 
ing? Any sums sent to THE PACiFic, 
7 Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, 
will be quickly and gladly acknowledged 


India. 


should do so. We need to live under: 


rupees. This year has closed gloriously. 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


Evangelist Bickford’s meetings with 
the Park Congregational church (Rev. 
Brainerd’s) continue interesting, and con- 
versions gladden the hearts of pastor and 
people. Brother Bickford makes free 
use of colored crayon pictures to deepen 
tbe impressions of his sermons upon the 
heart. 

The Sansevein Mission Sabath-3chool 
connected with the First church has late- 
ly nearly doubled its membership. It is 
located in a destitute part of the city, and 
its humble building stands just opposite 
a huge brewery which overshadows it. 
The brewery keeps its baleful fires a going 
seven days inthe week. What do its 
proprietors care for God’s commands or 
human misery? We hope to see the 
time when the sansevein Mission shall 
become a prosperous church, housed in 
a commodious chapel, blessing all the re- 
gion with peaceful, happy homes. 

The ladies of the H»me Missionary 


| Union have been making a desperate ef- 


fort to raise this year $1,000, They 
have come much nearer to it than last 
year, leading them confidently to ex 
pect that they can reach the proposed 
amount next year. At their last Execu- 
tive Committee meeting held in October 
they agreed unanimously in favor of 
adopting the form of constitution orig- 
inally presented, by which the society 
was called the Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety, and designed to work not only for 
Home Missions but for foreign, and to 
receive and forward contributions for all 
the benevolent societies of our Congre- 
gational churches. This will not inter- 
fere with the work of existing auxiliar- 
ies of the Woman’s Board of the Pacific, 
but will enable our smaller churches, 
which cannot well have more than one 
Missionary Society to work for foreign 
missions within their own society, and to 
contribute two, three or five dollars, if 
they cannot contribute more, to this work. 
The society is looking forward to a feast 
of good things at their annual meeting, 
to be held on Wednesday, May 14tb, m 
Santa Barbara. | 

Rev. H. M, Case, Dr. D. D. Hill of 
Pasadena and Rev. George Willett of 
Redlands, have gone out prospecting to 
Temecula, the Hot Springs, and other 
canyons and fastnesses of the San Dic- 
go mountians. We trust their drago- 
man, Dea. Peter Warner, will so care- 
fully guard these ministers that they may 
not be ambushed by the Indians in re- 
venge for a “Century of Dishonor.” 

We have been permitted to cull the 
following items from Superintendent 
Ford’s annual report, which is now on its 
way to the American Missionary Society: 
Thirty-five Home Missionaries in South- 
ern California have ministered to fifty- 
three congregations. Owing to smaller 
appropriations from the parent society 
only four new churches have beea orgatr- 
ized, viz.: Ballena, De Luz, West San 
Bernardino, and Avillon on Catalena 
island. Three new houses of worship 
have been built—San Miguel, Villa Park, 
and North Pasadena. The church of 
Oatario has assumed self-support. All 
but three of our fifty churches were the 
direct result of Home Missionary effort, 
and the most of them could not have 
been started without Home Missionary 
aid. These fifty churches have added 
1,057 to their membership—413 on con- 
fession of faith. 

Ninety-:wo less were added to the 
churches than last year, owing to the less 
number flocking in to us from the East. 
But the number added on confession is 
eighty-eight greater than in the previous 
year. 

In Kern county and San Luis Obis- 
po county there is only one Congrega- 
tional church, ‘hough the population 
of these counties bas been increasing, 
and though loud calls have come for aid, 
nothing could be done to help for lack of 
money. The mining region, comprising 
the eastern half of Southern California, 
has not a church of any denomination 
which preaches Christ to miners, Con- 
tributions to the Home Missionary cause, 
though smaller on the whole than the 
year previous, represent doubtless more 
self-denial and self-sacrifice than was 
ever made before. Total amount of 
Home Missionary money expended on 
this field from April to April was $12,- 
723.9t. Certainly, we have abundant 
Occasion to thank God and take cour- 
age. W, A. J. 

Los ANGELES, March 29, 1890. 


DEATH OF ELIZABETH WINYAN. 
BY REV DR, JOSEPH E. ROY. 


She was of the Dakota or Sioux tribe. 
Her father was Chief Sleepy Eye’s head 
soldier. She was born near Mankato; in 
Minnesota. When she was but a little 
girl her father “threw away” her mother, 
but kept her. When she was ten years old 
her mother stole her back. Afterwards, 
going to see her father, she was sold by 
him to a man who was her husband 
three years, till be was drowned. She 
was then married to another man, who 


low her to go to the missionaries, Rev. 
Drs. Riggs and Williamson. She would 
go secretly when he was away or at a 
feast, and then he would beat her. He 
tried to kill her, and she had to leave 
him. She was one of the early converts 
of the mission, coming out as a Christian 
at the age of twenty-five. She was mar- 


‘ried to a third husband, with whom she 


lived until he died, several years ago. 
She was led to the Saviour by Mrs. 
Riggs, in whose house she became a 
helper. 

She was the devoted friend of the 
missionaries and their families. At the 
time of the uprising of 1862, when, at 


and forwarded direct to our friends in 


the hour of midnight, they were fleeing 


was a cruel husband. He refused to al- 


Orange-‘rees look as if a fire had been 


from their burning houses, they had for- 
gotten to take along the bag of provisions 
which they had’ put up. Winyan, at the 
risk of her life, carried to them the same 
as they were hidden on an island in the 
Minnesota river. 

For several years she has been a mis- 
sionary of the American Missionary As- 
sociation at one of the out-stations, us- 
der Rev. Thomas L. Riggs of the Oake 
Mission. She has had her day-school 
and her Sunday-.chool. She has had 
her Bible-reading services. She doc- 
tored her people as well as she could; 
not in the old superstitious way, but with 
roots and herbs. When she was at our 
house she would be out upon the neigt- 
boring wooded land looking for her fa- 


as a guest. She had the qualities of a 
refined Christian woman. 

Mrs, Thos. L. Riggs went out with her 
on a tour of soliciting for the furnishing 
of their Girls’ Boarding School at Oake. 
They raised $1,500. Her addresses 
Mrs. Riggs would interpret in addition 
to her own. Both ladies wete every- 
where delighted in—at Milwaukee, De- 
troit, Chicago and elsewhere. At Chi- 
cago she made five addresses; one be- 
fore the Ministers’ Meeting, one before 
the theological students assembled at the 
house of Mrs. Professor G. B. Willcox, 
and three in as many churches, and 
each one was diffzrent from all the oth- 
ers, adapted to the quality of the audi- 
ence or their previous knowledge of her 
subject. The versatility and the deli- 
cacy of the touches of her word painting 
were admired by all. She was also tak- 
en along by Rev. C. W. Shelton on a 
tour made by some of the Dakota scho!- 
ars for singing the gospel, and at the 
East she was equally well received. At 
the last annual meeting of the A. M. A. 
held in Chicago last fall, she made a 
most enjoyable address as interpreted by 
Rev. Thomas L. Riggs, who introduced 
ber as his “Indian mother,” she respond- 
ing that she had washed the baby’s 
clothes many a time. 

When she was with us, having been at 
the home of General C. H. Howard and 
other such men, she was expressing her 
amazement that ladies could leave such 
homes to go out to teach her poor 
people. And yet we afterward found 
her doing the same thing. I was out at- 
tending their annual Indian Caristian 
Conference at Santee Agency. There, as 
she met some of her old Christian 
neighbors, she was besought by them 
now to return with them and give up 
her work among the wild Indians. She 
was so disturbed by this that she sought 
permission to come before the Confer- 
ence and resist the proposition. She 
gave her history, including ber career as 
a missionary, and told them that it would 
break her heart to leave her dear breth- 
ren. 
At the age of sixty-nine she was re- 
cently attacked by pneumonia, which 
brought her translation. Her works will 
follow her. She is mourned by a large 
concourse of people of both races. She 
was a marked instance of the power of 
the gospel in transforming a pagan into 
a Christian character, 

PORTLAND, Or, 


BUILDING THE BRIDGE. 


Strange as it may seem, this is just 
what was done at the Young People’s 
meeting on Sunday evening last at 
Green-street. It was a children’s ser- 
vice under the direction of Superintend- 
ent G. W, Pease. He, too, was the ar- 
chitect of the bridge. For one buttress 
it had the Old Testament; for the 
other the New. Standing near was a lit- 
tle girl, the leader in the work. In re- 
sponse to her invitation, other little ones 
came, each bearing a good size block 
made of pasteboard. ~Ou.e was Charity, 
another Patience, another Temperance, 
another Knowledge, another Courage, 
and another Kindness. As each pre- 
sented his or her block, words something 
like the following were said: 

** And I the block of Kindness bring; 
Perchance a kindness done 
May turn a wanderer to his God, 
And thus a soul be won. 

This block, I’m sure, needs t» be given 

To build the bridge from earth to heaven.” 

One by one was placed in positior, 
almost completing the arch, but there 
was still something lacking. Presently 
some one brought the keystone, which 
was Jesus Christ, and which, placed in 
its proper place, made a perfect arch, so 
that it could now stand alone. Besides 
singing and Scripture texts bearing up- 
On this subject, Brother Pease made 
some suitable remarks, and finally, to 
show the children how essential Jesus 
Christ is, he took the keystone from the 
arch, when the whole came tumbling 
down. Altogether it was a unique and 
impressive service. The room was full, 
children little and big vieing with each 
other in their effort to see and hear. 
We are wondering now what the fertile 
brain of this tireless worker will devise 
for the little ones in the months coming. 
H. H, W. 


Mrs. E. Smith, who is laboring in the 
Evangelistic work of the W. C. T. U., 
addressed the people of Pacific Grove 
last Sabbath morning and evening, and 
also held a service with the children of 
the Loyal Legion in the afternoon. She 
ig an Carnest and enthusiastic worker. 


A letter from Florida : says: “The 


among them. The leaves are falling off, 
but the body of the tree is nct injured. 
About half of the trees have blossomed. 
They will not blossom again this year. 
On the first of April the new ex- 


vorite remedies. We delighted in her |. 


Heme Missenary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY 


President, Mrs. M. U.. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth 5. 
Oakland. 

Vice-President, Mrs. L. W. Eckley, 609, Hyde stree:, 
San Francisco. | 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. M. L. F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Haven, 132g Harrison street, 
Oakland. ran 

Recording Secretary, Miss Grace E. Barnard, 67; 
Twenty-first street, Oakland. 

New societies being formed, 7 report themselye; 
at once to the Secretary of the W. S. H. M. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WOMAN’S HOME 
SIONARY UNION. 
ORGANIZED MAY, 18388. 


President, Mrs. E. Cash, 927 Temple St., Los Angele, 

Vice-President, Mrs. John P. Stearns, Saata Barbara, 

Secretary, Mrs. H. K. W. Bent, Box 442, Pasadena, 

Treasurer, Mrs. H. W. Mills, 2t7 South Olive stree:, 
Los Angeles. 


A STREET SCENE IN THE EARLY 


DAYS, 


Our recent visit to San Andreas put 
into our possession a chapter of early 
missionary work in Calaveras county, 
taken from the journal of a German 
friend who kindly translated it for our 
benefit, and this is the first time, after 
thirty years, ithas seenthelight. It may 
interest our readers to know that the 
writer of the story identified himself 
with the little church in San Andreas a 
week ago last Sunday, much tothe j2y 
and spiritual strengthening of the “‘elect’’ 
few in that county-3eat. 

The journal bears date, Mokelumne 
Hill, October 8:h, 1859, and read as 
follows: 

“Yesterday evening, October 7th, 
1859, I went out for a walk by the clear 
moonlight, and an agreeable fresh air 
coming from the Pacific Ocean, of in- 
comparable purity, enj ying this climatic 
blessing after this day’s labor in the un- 
derground mine. | 

“The street was full of people. A solo 
voice of a man singing attracted my at- 
tention. At the cornér of the building 
on the Piaza, a crowd of people standing 
in a half-circle surrounded the singer, 
who was singing a religious hymn. At 
its close a young, short, but heavy built 
man, mounted a store box, took his hat 
off; the crowd came,closer. His first 
words were drowned by the noise made 
by the outer circle of people, and with 
their yells and calls of ‘‘Louder! louder!” 


to speak yesterday so loud at these gen- 
tlemen’s request that his voice became 
over-taxed and weaker, and he would 
ask them to come cldser to him. 


“At this the yelling, calls, noise and 
tumult increased, and, waiting a moment 
longer, the speaker said that he had 
preached in many towns and villages in 
California, and nowhere else had he been 
30 interrupted. Towards the close, his 
hearers had increased, and instead of 
hurting the meeting, the interruptions 
were the very means of attracting atten- 
tion as well as hearers. The text of the 
preacher was, ‘Is there no balm in Gil- 
ead?’ Lord, is there no help for my 
people ? He said, ‘I have visited the 
medical. colleges, the sick of limb and 
body, but the diseases of the mind and 
spirit are more serious and difficult.’ At 
this the gamblers, lawyers, loafers of the 
outward circle, commenced throwing 
Chinese fire crackers at his feet, and with 
cries of Don’t shoot him, and all sorts 
of exclamations, created a stampede 
among the curious crowd of miners, etc. 
Then this plucky, fearless preacher of 
the Holy Writ said, ‘These disturbers 
are gamblers and bad men, past redemp- 
tion, going to hell, like the Indian who 
came in his canoe to the rapids above 
the falls of Niagara—from the noise 
awakened, but powerless to save himself 
—went over the falls to destruction stand- 
ing wrapt in his blanket; just so are the 
irredeemables—they do not see their 
near approach to perdition until too late.’ 


“At this moment I did notice a stranger 
who had a blue blanket strapped on his 
shoulders, listening to the preacher, 
placing himself in front of the preacher, 
within a few feet, just as the preacher 
was explaining that there were various 
drugs which cure diseases of the body 
and restore health, and there is a balm 
for the sinful, the sick in spirit. ‘God 
offers you this balm; whoever accepts it 
will be saved; he that refuses it will go to 
perdition.’ ‘Takeit yourself,’ hollered 
the tramp with the blue blanket. He is 
at once surrounded by the curious crowd 
and keeps talking, hollering and gesticu- 
lating, and is encouraged by their bravos 
and hilarity. 

“Not dismayed, the young preacher 
kept his place, speaking to ten or twelve 
that had not deserted him; he describes 
the sins of men, and names them—‘sins 
against God, blasphemy, all crimes, 
drunkenness, gambling, adultery, lying, 
Swearing, etc. But men do not want to 
be told of their sores and deformities: 
they turn away from whoever speaks of 
their faults, their sins and diseases of 
spirit. These words touch to the quick 
like the probe of the surgeon in the 
wound made by the fatal missile of 
death. ‘Is there no balm in Gilead? Is 
there no Saviour for mankind?’ Then 
joyfully he exclaims, ‘Yes, there is a 
Saviour, Jesus Christ our Lord, Son of 
God. O help us, O God! Come to 
him while there is time, wake up. We 
all will die. Wake up andreform, that I 
may meet you over Jordan * Goto 
church regularly, contribute to its main- 
tenance, I have written home that 
Californians are mostly backsliders; * 
return to your churches, fulfill your obli- 
gations, be converted, return to the 
church while it.is yet time, help to tbe 


with England ‘went into keeping of your churches and 


do your duty, or you are Jost. * 


At this, the young man said that he had | 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


occupied your time. I thank those 
| cupied your time. an 
me and have listen- 
ed; but to those lost sinners I call aloud, 
Wake up, wake up before it is too late; 
repent, there is balm in Gilead; a Sav- 
‘or of mankind from sin. I hope to 
meet you over Jordan; from here I go 
to Japan. I will pray for you—pray for 
me. Then he went on his knees and 
rayed. During this spectacle I thank 
God tbat no disgraceful interruption took 

lace; that while this godly stranger im- 
plored his grace for us, that a few at least 
joined and that the few others remained 
respectful, God alone sees our hearts. 
While this pious missionary still remain- 
ed in silent prayer on his knees, the 
Methodist minister of Mokelumne Hill, 
stepped forward to address those who 
were present, but probably meant for 
those who stood further off, and had 
been causing these impious scenes. 

“He said, ‘1am ashamed of you on 
this occasion, You have listened to Gov. 
Weller, to Colonel Baker, when they 
made speeches at this place. I hope 
the newspapers will not make any men- 
tion of the - disgraceful actions of this 
evening. Mokelumne Hill is known as 
the wickedest place about. I have been 
told so in Sonora and Columbia. The 
ladies are virtuous and Christian, but 
the whole male population is lost and 
will be damned. I have spotted the 
worst of the disturbers of this meeting. 
Some are Office-holders, and some as- 
pire to be elected to the legislature. We 
will mark such characters. 

“The minister was interrupted by the 
following retort, ‘Take a glass of brandy, 
but don’t get drunk as at the last fire,’ 

“The tumult commenced again, and 
then the minister stopped his reproaches, 
and concluded by saying what he might 
have done in the beginning. He said: 
‘Mr, ——— is a Marylander—a scholar ; 
he is on a mission to Japan, where there 
is a wider field for missionary work ; he 
is talented. I am ashamed of his recep- 
tion by you. At San Francisco he had 
been well received.’ Now some one hand- 
ed the broad-brimmed hat to the poor 
missionary, who had raised from his 
knees. A few of the hearers now step 
forward and press his hand, probably 
feeling for him and his cause more than 
words can express—words for the suc- 
cess of his mission—expressions of sor- 
row for his treatment in a Christian 
country by his own American country- 
men. 

“The missionary and the minister 
walk toward home. The opposition 
tramp, or lunatic, still delivered a few 
senseless phrases to a few Jewish store- 
keepers and other fellows that were 
around him. 

“I went also up the street, and halted 
in front of the church, invited to the 
spot by hearing the melodies from the 
organ of the church, likely played by 
the missionary, who was by this means 
soothed over his wounded feelings of to- 
night’s street-meeting. But my heart 
felt sore, and next morning I concluded 
to confide my feelings to writing. 

OR. 


FRESNO. 


Epitors Paciric: There is joy in the 
hearts of the Congregational people of 
Fresno. Their debt of $3,000, which 
rested upon their beautiful new parson- 
age, is provided for and the church can 
sing the song of Moses and the Lamb. 

Few believed it possible, but many 
united to make it possible, and so the 
victory was assured, 

We owe much to the persistency and 
self-sacrifice of the field secretary of 
the Congregational Union, Rev. E. S. 
Williams, who came in answer to our 
call for help in a_ critical emergency, 
and much to the Congregational Uaion 
itself, which gave us hope of substantial 
aid in the struggle. Without that en- 
couragement it would have been im- 
possible that the church could have se- 
cured the pledges that make it certain 
that the debt will be paid. 

If any church is ready for a desperate 
struggle into which it will throw all of its 
energy, let it send for Brother Williams, 
He has the persistency of a hound in 
pursuit of a jack rabbit, and his very 
bones are on fire with enthusiasm to free 
our churches from debt. If he stays in 
California it may be expensive to the 
Congregational Union, but there will be 
a jubilee in many of our churches. The 
church at Fresno will now live and thrive, 
and will soon be ready to help others. 

(Rev.) E. G, CHADDOCK. 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY. 


At the annual meeting of the board of 
trustees of this society the following per- 
sons were elected officers for the ensuing 
year: President, Annis Merrill; Secretary, 
William Abbott; Treasurer, Edward P. 
Flint; Vice-Presidents—Rev. Albert Wil- 
liams, D.D., Rev. C. V. Anthony, D.D., 
Rey, Robert Mackenzie, D.D., Rev. H. 
Stebbins, D.D., Rev. John Kimball, 
Rey. W. H. Hill, Rev. Joseph Rowell, 
Rev. W. H. Scudder, Rev. T. H. B. An- 
derson, D. D., Rev. G. W. Izer, D. D., 
Rev. F, Werth, Rev. J. A. Cruzan, Rev. 
H. D. Lathrop, D.D., Rev. A. W. Loom- 
iss D.D., Rev. W. W. Case, D.D., Rev. 
W. C. Pond, D.D., Rev. C. D. Barrows, 
Rev. J. C. Easton, D.D., George Mc- 
Cormack, Esq , W. F. Goad, Esq., Rob- 
ert Balfour, Esq, A. C. Forbes, Esq, 
W.N. Hawley, Esq. Rev. John Thomp- 
‘on, District Superintendent, 1350 Frank- 
lin St., Oakland, 


‘In a Startling paper to the Vienna 
cademy of Science, Theodore Gross 
4s doubted that sulphur is an element, 
nveving, for reasons soon to be given, 
at it is acompound of carbon with 
Some other as yet undetermined elemen- 
substance, 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


At the last Monday Club, Rev. Dr. J. 
C. Holbrook read an excellent paper on 
the “Principles of the Pilgrim Fathers 
and Their Results.” Dr. Holbrook is 
himself a true Congregationalist to the 
manor born; a-descendant of the Pilgrims, 
he is now a good sample of a Pilgrim 
Father. He is over eighty, but read 
his paper with the vigor of younger 
days. 

Rev. Alfred C. Walkup was at the 
Club. He arrived by sailing vessel ear- 
ly Sunday morning, forty-six days from 
Ponape. He went down last August by 
the Morning Star, and, having made the 
round of the islands, visiting all the 
missions, he has returned as he intended. 
He reports the death of Rey, J. J. Forbes, 
Oct. 29th, after three weeks’ illness, Mr. 
and Mrs. Forbes went out only last 
August on the Morning Star, and so 
soon he has been called home. He 
was from Montreal. He attended a 
meeting of the Monday Club while here 
on his way; those present will.recollect 
the pleasant manner and earnest words 
of this young brother. 


Rev. W. N. Meserve will address the 
Club next meeting on “Manliness.” 


In the First church in this city Palm 
Sunday was observed in the morning with 
a discourse by Pastor Barrows on “The 
Pilgrimage to Jerusalem.” The pulpit 
platform was decorated with Palms. In 
the evening the subject was, “The Im- 


morality of the Soul—Can it be Demon- | 


strated, and Its Practical Relation to 
Present Life.” 


“Good Friday” will be observed by 
the First church in an evening service, 
with a sermon by Dr. Barrows and 
special music, 

Pastor Scudder’s morning text was 
from John i:29. Twelve persons were 
propounded for admission to the church 
.at the next communion. The meeting 
of the Y. P. S. C. E. was, as usual, very 
interesting and well attended. The pas- 
tor’s evening text was Romans xiii: 12. 


Pastor Cruzan’s subjects in the Third 
church were “Four Wonders—A Won- 
derful Person, A Wonderful Teaching, 
A Wonderful Power, and A Wonderful 
Event;” and “The Street Statue—The 
Devil’s Recruiting Sergeant.” 


Rev. 
church morning and evening. 

Rev. Professor Dwinell preached at the 
Good Will Mission Sabbath evening. 


Dr. Pond was at Sacramento, where 
he preached for Pastor Merrill in the 
morning, to a good audience. He re- 
ports a live Sabbath-school and So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor in the old 
First church. In the evening the anni- 
versary of the Chinese school was held 
in the church. It was a stormy night, 
but there was a large gathering. Two 
addresses were made by Chinamen, 
which in language and sentiments were 
very creditable to the place and the Mis- 
sion. The collection amounted to $55 
from the Americans and $79 from the 
Chinese, 

Rev. W. N. Meserve spent the Sab- 
bath at Pescadero. Pastor Taylor sup- 
plied the new Presbyterian church at 
San Mateo. 


Mr.W. Reynolds, the well-known Sun- 
day-school worker, is visiting California. 
He will conduct a Sunday school Insti- 
tute in the First Congregational church, 
Oakland, Monday and Tuesday, April 
7th and 8th, assisted-by able men. 
This will be a good chance for our Sun- 
day-school workers to be profited. Let 
the city as well as Oakland and vicinity 
turn out and make this a real advance in 
Sunday-school work. 


May an earnest advocate of temper- 
ance claim place in your columns to 
speak in praise of the Westminster 
Hotel in Los Angeles? It is first-class 
in every respect, and no liquor is sold 
on or about the premises, or appears on 
the table; a shining proof that 
no hotel-keeper is obliged to de- 
pend on that to succeed. It is 
also quiet on the Sabbath, the ser- 
vice in every way is most excellent, and 
no one can fail to be pleased that pat- 
ronizes the Westminster when they 
visit the Southern country. VERITAS. 


Rev. Joseph F, Bacon has resigned 
at Ferndale, to take effect about the 
middle of May. 

A gracious revival work is in progress 
in the church in* Westminster. The 
pastor, Rev L. F. Bickford, held neigh- 
borhood meetings a week, then Rev. O. 
D. Crawford came to help, all the 
churches joining. The work bids fair to 
sweep through the whole place. Prayer 
is requested for this week. 


The recent fire in Cheney, although 
not so disastrous as the fire of last spring, 
has brought a feeling of depression to 
the people, and the church has suffered 
accordingly. But the recent good news 
of the State Normal School being located 
here has encouraged the hearts of all. 
Rev. Jonathan Edwards of Spokane 
Falls exchanged with Rev. C. E. Chase 
last Sabbath. Brother Chase is very 
acceptable to the people of Cheney and 
wherever he goes as a preacher. 
G. R.A. 

Rev. W. A. James of Los Angeles, 
who published the pamphlet, “The 
Church versus the Saloon; and the Duty 
of the Church to Rise in its Majesty to 
Overthrow the Saloon,” has, with the 
help of kind friends, scattered 30,000 
copies of the tract. A Christian widow 
who buried her only son ina drunkard s 
grave in Cincinnati is to furnish means 
to issue an edition of this pamphlet to 


circulate in California. 


irreparable loss is her eternal gain. May 


Dr. Steele supplied Bethany | 


DIED. 


Coteman.—At her home in Grass Valley, 
Cal., on Monday, March 24th, Louisa, 
wife of Edward Coleman, aged 51 years. 
Mrs, Colman was first taken ill on 

Sunday, March 2d. She madea heroic 

effort to attend the communion service 

on that day, but was compelled to witb- 
draw from the church ere the service 
was concluded. And that was her last 
service in God’s earthly courts. She 
grew gradually worse from the very first, 
until finally, at twenty-seven minutes past 
eleven o’clock, on Monday night, March 
24th, her pure spirit took its flight from 
earth. Sister Coleman was a woman of 
rare loveliness of person and character 
—kind-hearted, amiable, cheerful, charit- 
able, unusually active in all benevolent and 
reformatory work. None knew her but 
to love her. 
ed the city when it became known that 
her illness must terminate fatally ; and, 
when finally the sad news of her death 
became known, there was such a spon- 
taneous outburst of sorrow as has never 
before been felt in Grass Valley. Thou- 
sands attended her funeral. The services 
at the church were conducted by Pastors 
Sink and Bowman, In conformity to 
her wish, they were simple and unosten- 
tatious—full of Christian comfort and 
hope. A vast multitude were at the 
cemetery to witness the final rites of 
the church, and, when finally the “earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes and dust to dust” 
had been spoken, each turned away with 
the feeling that they had lost a personal 
friend. The community, and especially 
the church, have, indeed, sustained an ir- 
reparable loss; but we endeavor to be 
submissive to the will of Him who doeth 
all things well, knowing full well that our 


God in mercy comfort and sustain the 
bereaved husband, relatives and friends, 
and prepare us all to meet her in our 
Father’s home above. D. D. B. 


IN MEMORIAM, 


“WHEREAS, It has pleased the All-Fath- 
er to remove our beloved sister from the 
earthly membership of our Auxiliary 
Society of the Woman’s Board of Chris- 
tian Foreign Missions; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That while we tenderly 
sympathiz2 with the one who was bound 
to our late friend by the nearest and 
dearest tie, we share with him the hope 
of a reunion in the bright hereafter. 

“Resolved, That, though we bow 
submissively to the divine decree, we 
lament the loss of one whose heart was 
ever open to the calls of foreign mission 
work, and to whose generosity we have 
been deeply indebted. 

“Resolved, That this heartfelt testi- 
monial of our sympathy and sorrow be 
sent to the husband of our deceased co- 
worker, and a copy forwarded for pub- 
lication in THE Paciric by the Secretary 
of this Society. 

“Mrs. S. TyrRRELL, Sec’y.” 


She’s gone! Preferred 
To higher sphere; 

Nearer her Lord, 

For whom, in ward, 
She held the tear 

And kindly word! 


Her generous heart 
And well-filled hand 
Made glad the needy 
Of the land. 
Yes, she’s gone! 
Her work? ‘Well done!” 

And who in that community shall fill 
her place? Echoes re-scho, “Who?” 
Blessed with wealth and a sympathetic 
partner, uahampered by the cares of a 
family, Mrs. Louisa (Edward) Coleman 
had an opportunity fora large field of 
usefulness in the town and county in 
which she was fortunately placed. This 
opportunity she gladly embraced, to the 
manifest good of those for whom she so 
abundantly labored, whether as teacher 
in the Sunday-school, member in the 
church or co-worker in the numerous 
charitable enterprises of the town and 
county. The writer of this and his fam- 
ily had many pleasant testimonials of her 
fervent spirit of labor ahd co-operation 
during his more than three years’ associa- 
tion with the pastorate of the Grass Val- 
ley Congregational church. Her outside 
lifeand labors were a speaking type of 
her happy and useful domestic life, 
whose transferral both husband and 
church will keenly feel. Not dead, 
transferred, for such workers indelibly 
write themselves on their times. They 
live on, G. F. G. Morcan, M. D. 

_ Ovema, Cal., Mar. 29, 1890. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Dear Pacific: In this glorious 
country, rivaling Palestine in variety and 
beauty of scenery, with a wealth of wild 
flowers about me, into which I am to go 
in a few minutes and revel, you must 
not expect a very sober communication 
from Fresno. I feel like the irrepress- 
ible Methodist who had been warned 
by the Eider not to be too boisterous, 
and to watch that his “amens” came in 
at appropriate times, rather than helter- 
skelter.. Under powerful emotion out 
came the response,“‘Hit or Miss, Amen.” 
In our Congregational Zion you see I 
spell it with a sizzable Z—this is. the 
amen center, and nothing less than 
“Hallelujah, praise ye the Lord” answers 
our feelings as we write the good news 
that the Congregational church at Fresno 
yesterday wiped out the debt of three 
thousand dollars, which has hampered 
its prosperity and weighed down the 
hearts of its members so long. It was 
neither a coup d'argent nor a coup 
d'agent A. C. U.; but a conscientious, 


tor, congregation, church and Sunday- 


| 


A universal gloom pervad- | 


determined, long-continued pull of sl | 


| doors were locked, no over-persuasion 
was encouraged, few addresses were 
made, and one sermon preached and one 
special prayer-meeting held in the after- 
noon, where all prayed. When deliver- 
ance came, at half-past nine at night, by 
the prompt pledge of a generous Chris- 
tian banker to assume the last fifty dol- 
lars, the doxology was gratefully sung. 
It was rather a gray day—cloudy, with 
several drippings of rain—so that not 
quite the usual congregations were out. 
The hope of five hundred from the A. 
C. U. was the powerful lever, doubtless, 
Woman’s courage pledged as much from 
attractive and useful entertainments 
through the year. The rest came from 
genuine love and sacrifice, and all help- 
ed. Had the children failed, the move- 
ment had failed. Many large families 
contributed something from every mem- 
ber, The Armenian friends were glad 
and generous. Chinamen helped. No 
church need hesitate to attack a debt 
which ought to be paid after the example 
of Fresno, It isa surprise. It seems 
a miracle. It is heaven’s answer to 
prayer and work. Pastor Chaddock’s 
hands are set free for the preaching and 
pastoral work to which he has been ac- 
customed and to which he turns with 
new courage, The surrounding churches 
bave a claim which will be gladly recog- 
nized that he and bis shall nurture them 
as they have themselves been assisted. 
Now that prayer has brought deliverance 
from debt, let us pray for spiritual in- 
crease, 

Good morning, poor sinners, coop- 
ed up in the city! Why don’t you 
get out in the country and pick wild- 
flower bouquets ! Here comes the team. 
Hurrah ! Epwin S, WILLIAMs, 

18 Court street, Los Angeles, 


OBITUARY. 


STEVENSON.— Died, in Lorin, Saturday, Mar. 
22d, Mrs. Emily Louise, wife of Thomas 
Stevenson, aged 51 years 10 months and 
11 days. 

Mrs. Stevenson was born in the State 
of New York, where she spent her early 
years. She became a Christian and 


age. She was a teacher by profession, 
and came to California in ’62 to pursue 
her occupation. She taught but a short 
time—was married in’64 One of her 
pupils has since become a Member of 
Congress. After living several years in 
Calaveras county the family removed to 
San Franciso, and six years ago to Lorin, 
where she has been an exemplary mem- 
ber of the Congregational church. She 
was the mother of ten children, seven of 
whom are now living. She was a most 
devoted wife and mother. Notwithstand- 
ing her numerous and urgent domestic 
cares, she was a very efficient member of 
the church ; indeed, one of its pillars. 
In all her relations in life she was most 
faithful and self-sacrificing. She never 
appeared to have any selfish motives. 
All ber themes concerred somebody else. 
Now she has gone from us, the image 
left is that of a living sacrifice. She 
never spared herself. She lived for others. 
Her life work has been well done. She 
has left a blessed memory and gone to 
her well-earned rest. W. F. B. 


The Young People’s Christian En- 
deavor Societies of New York are mak- 
ing war against whisky, tobacco and 
Sunday trade. They have induced many 
men and women to sign an agreement 
not to patron|z2 any stores which do not 
close Sundays, except drug stores. The 
women members of the societies also 
promise not to associate with men who 
use liquor or tobacco, 


Gen. Grant’s birthday is to be honor- 
ed in N2w York by a dinner at Del- 
monico’s, April 26:h, the anniversary 
falling on Sunday the 27th. Gen. Hor- 
ace Porter will preside, and the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet, the Vice-President 
and Speaker of the House, and Gen. 
Sherman will be invited, It will be the 
sixty-eighth anniversary of the great sol- 
dier’s birth. 


A florist in London, Eng., has had the 
happy thought of hanging trails of moss 
over and around the electric lights in his 
window. The green and yellow tints of 
the delicate leaves form a lovely veil for 
the light, which glimm2rs through them 
without being deminished, | 


Manufactarer Of 


CHUROH, OFFICE, LODGE AND BANE 
FURNITURE. 


638 & 640 Mission St., San Francisco 


riting Machine 
SUPPLIES: — 


The Samuel Hill Company 
29 NEW MONGOMERY STREET, 
Opp. Wells, Fargo & Oo.’s Express Office, 
San Franoisco, Oat. 

Send for descriptive circulars and price lists. 


with its magnificent har- 
bor and water front is 


school which accomplished the desired 


result. There was no dragooning, no 


joined the church at twenty years of 


| 


& CO., 


UPHOLSTERY 


are now offzring special attractions for 


New Designs and Oolorings Of 
CARPUTS, 
“Our Own Styles”—New Patterns Of 
Novelties in Goods For 


Sole Agents for the Welch Folding Bad. 


Prices marked in plain figures. 


641-647 


San Francisco. 


FOR OHOIOE FAT 


MACKEREL AND. 
TONGUES AND SOUNDS 
SEND ORDERS TO 


FOSTER & 


Agents for Celebrated 


DIAMOMNrD 


BUTTER. 


In Sealed Tins, for Hot Climates. 


26 & 28 California Street, 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


SPECIAI, 


OVERLAND EXCURSION 


attend the Genoral Conference of the M. E, 
Church South, at 8t. Louis, Mo., May 7, 1890, 
will 


Leave San Francisco April 30th, 3:30 p. m., 


Via Southern Pacific (via Ogden), Denver and 
Rio Grande and the Great Rock Island Route, 
in connection with Eastern lines from St. 
Louis, Chicago, to New York, Boston and 
Southern points. Pullman Tourist Sleepers 
fully equipped with mattresses, pillows, cur- 
tains, sheets, pillow cases and toilet articles, 
equal to firet-class. Colored porters in every 
car. A golden opportunity to visit the East 
and the General Oonfersnce. 
For full information apply to or address — 


G. W. PFENTRESS, 
817 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Oal. j 


THE GREAT’ 


OVERLAND EXCURSION 


Will leave San Francisco May Ist, and Los 
Angeles April 30th, for the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, Ohicago, New York, Boston, 
and all Eastern cities, and for the General 
Conference of the M. E. Ohurch South, at St. 
Louis, and for all points South and East, 
Pullman Tourist Oars will b> used. Rev. T. 
H. B. And rson, D.D., of Santa Rosa will have 
charge of the through cars to St. Louis after 
they leave Council Bluffs. Day at Salt Lake 
City. Day at Niagara Falls. Lowest rates 
guaraniees, For full particulars address 
F. BE. SHEARER, 
Manager Overland Excursions, 


2 New Montgomery street, under Palace Ho- 
tel, San Francisco, Oal., or 151 North Spring 
steeet, Los Angeles. 


GREAT SALE 


Lace Curtains 
Lace Bed Sets 


Now going on at 


Cc. B. PERKINS, 


1114 & 1116 MARKET ST., 
Near Mason, ” San Francisco, Oal. 


Succsssors to Bartling & Kimball. 
Established 1858. 


Book Binders 


BLANK BOOKS, PAPE& RULING AND 


Statement, Jan. Ist, 1890. 


We have just added another $50,000 
to our surplus fund and thanking our 
friends and the public for past favors 
we respectfully ask a continuance of thesame, 


San Francisco,Cal. MeDonald, Pirest. 


Dr, JOHN C. SPENCER, 


Physician and Surgeon, 
Office and Residence, 813 SUTTER ST. 


OPPOSITE PLEASANTON HOTEL, 


000 Ng 


nf 


Guarantee Capital, $1,000,000 


Interest apportioned from date of deposit. 
“Deposits from any part of the Pacifie Coast 
States may bescnt by reristered letter, post office 
money order, bank draft or express, 

_ Copy of By-laws and list of shareholders in 
* Guarantee Capital sent free on application. 
The en or s Home Savings Bank bas excep- 


tional facilities for safe, protitable and satisfac- 

tory investmentof funds at good rates of interest. 
Thankful for past favors and asking for con- 

tinuauce of the same. Respectfully, 


Columbus Waterhouse. Prest. 


It Stands at the Head 


J 


A thimbleful of racr weighs mors than a 
of tazoryr. Everybody kaows that the 


pailfal 
**DOMESTIO”’ leads the trade in all practical 
improvements. 


J. W. EVANS, General Agent, 
29 POSTST., SAN FRANOISOO. 


PANORAMA 


Is the most realistic and interesting picture 
ever produced. Read what General Howard 
says about itin our catalogue. Open from 9 
A, M. to 11 P. m., except Sunday. 


SPECTACLES, OPTICALGO0DS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS exc 


HIRSCH, KAHN &CO, 


KEARNY STREET. 

SAN FRANCISCO. | 
Microscopes, Telescopes, Field & Opera Glasses, 
Magic Lanterns, Barometers, Thermometers, 
Compasses, Electric Mining, 


Surveying and other Scientific Instruments. 
Sead for Illustrated Catalogue and Eye Tests, free. 


Bo Oo 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS in Literature, Science, 
Roaligion aad Fiction recsived as pu>lished. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varietier, with 
stories and pictures, colo.ed an} plain. 

PRAYER and HYMMNALS in fall va-' 
riety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes ani styles, for teachers 
and stadents. 


STATION ER 


able styles. 


Cc. BEACE«A 


107 MONTGOMERY ‘STREET, 


OPPOSITE OOCOIDENTAL HOTEL, 


EDWARD CABLSON, P. CURRIER. 
President. Vice-Pres, & Seo’y. 


GARLSON-CURRIER 
Manufacturing Company, 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


MILL: Cor. Stevenson anp Ecxer STREETS. 
Balesroor: 
2 Sutter Street, San Francisce. 


WEED & KINGWELL, 
CALIFORNIA 


BFL D BRASS WORKS. 
All kinds Brass, Composition, 
Phosphor and White Meta! Oast- 


ings. Ohurch, Steamboat and 


50s Ciay 8t., San Francisce, | 


‘Fire Alarm Bells. 125 First 8t., 8. 
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TRUST. 


J. G, WHITTIER. 


_ A picture memory brings to me: 
I look across the years and see 
Myself beside my mother’s knee. 


I feel ber gentle hand restrain 
My selfish moods, and know again 
A chiid’s blind sense of wrong and pain. 


But, wiser now, a Man gray grown, 
My cbildhood’s needs are better known; 
My mother’s chastening love I own. 


Gray grown, but in our Father’s sight 
A child still groping for the light 
To read his works and ways aright. 


I bow myself beneath his hand ; 
pain itself for good was planned ; 
I trust, but cannot understand. 


I fondly dream it needs must be 
- That, as my mother dealt with me, 
So with bis children dealeth he. 


I wait and trust; the énd will prove 
That here and there, below, above, 
The chastening heals, the pain is love ! 


STELLA’S LESSON. 


Six young ladies of a graduating class 
were gathered at a window overlooking 
pleasant grounds, and talking eagerly 


about the future. | 


Their plans were various, reaching on- 


_ ward with no thought of grief or sorrow. 


Wealth, admiration, fame were among 
the attainable. Music and art would 
each have its devotee. One would con- 
tinue her studies at a higher institution; 
another would become the mistress of a 
beautiful home. 

One had not spoken, and when the 
question a second time was asked, im- 
patiently, “Louise, dear, what are your 
plans?” her answer was eagerly awaited. 

“J shall help my mother,” said quiet 


ise, 

**Q-0-oh, we all mean to do that, of 
course,” said one, ‘but what plans have 
you? Youcan’t mean just to stay at 
home in a poky way and not try to do 
anything ?” 

“Girls,” said Louise, “I do mean to 
do that, for the present, at least. My 
business shall be to help my mother in 
any way that is possible for me to help 
her.” 

A glance at the puzzled faces around 
her, and she continued: 

“Shall I open my heart to you a bit, 
and let you read a sad passage from it ? 
You remember Stella Morton? You re- 
member that I once visited her during 
vacation? Her home was very pleasant, 
and a large family of brothers and sisters 
made the days pass merrily. Our pleas- 
ures kept us so much out of doors that 
we saw littleof Mrs. Morton—a delicate, 


quiet lady, always ready to bestow sym- 


pathy when needed. I noticed that the 
girls were not so tidy and helpful about 
the house as I had been taught to be; 
but, as I did not see who supplied all 
deficiencies, I thought little about it. 
One day a picnic had been planned, 
and I heard the girls impatiently com- 
menting upon the illness of the one ser- 
vant, as it threw upon them some dis- 
agreeable household duties. How Mrs. 
Morton ever accomplished the very de- 
licious lunch we ate that day only such 
overworked mothers can explain; the lit- 
tle assistance given by Stella and Alice 
must have been most unsatisfactory. 

“We returned by moonlight so tired 
that we went to our rooms without see- 
ing anyone, if, indeed, anyone was up at 
that hour. By and by—lI don’t know 
how long we had slept—a frightened 
voice called Stella, who shared my room, 
and soon we all knew that gentle, tired 
Mrs. Morton was aldrmingly ill. At 
sunrise she was gone, without hearing 
the voices so full of love and sorrow. 
Girls, I can’t describe Stella’s grief. She 
placed her own delicate hand beside the 
thin, toil-stained dead one, and said: 
‘See, Louise, at what cost mine is so 
fair; and I have been vain of my white 
bands.’ She kissed the cold fingers 
again and again. 

“One afternoon I found Stella at her 
mother’s work-table, holding up some 
unfinished piece, evidently left in haste. 
‘Louise,’ she said, ‘mother asked me to 
do this, and I really meant to. ‘Oh, 
why didn’t I do it at once!’ 

“You can understand what an impres- 
sion all this made upon me; and when a 
few days later I was called home by the 
illness of my own mother, the feeling 
was intensified, Mother was very ill, 
and as hope grew fainter my distress 
was hardly less than Stella’s. One night, 
when my sister and I were too anxious 
to sleep, I told her about Stella, and we 
then pledged ourselves to take from 
mother every possible care, and to make 
our home our first object. To make the 
promise more binding and real, we ex- 
changed rings. Mother’s illness made it 
more natural and easy at first, and every- 
thing moved on so smoothly that I really 
think she regained her health the more 


‘quickly. All the mending and sewing 


were done promptly under her direction, 
and we always silenced her by saying we 
liked to doit. She seldom knows what 
is prepared for tea or breakfast; we beg 
her not to inquire, for we know that she 
enjoys little surprises. The boys and 
déar baby are better and happier for hav- 
ing so much more of her time and at- 
tention. 

“Last summer I visited Stella again. 
She is the light of the home. Only for 
the discipline I had passed through 
could I understand how she was able to 
accomplish so much, Once, when I ex- 
‘pressed something of this to her, her 
eyes filled with tears as she asked, ‘Do 
you suppose she can see us—that she 
knows what I am trying to do?” Her 
hands were not fair and delicate, but I 


thought her more beautiful. Why, girls, 


mother; [ shall be happy because I 
know it is my duty.” 

As Louise finished speaking, the re- 
tiring bell sounded. Not a word was 
spoken, but the kiss that each bestowed 
upon the flushed face of the earnest 
speaker told of the impression her words 
bad made, Those mothers alone can 
tell whether the influence was lasting. — 
Everybody’s Magazine. 


HIDING EGGS FOR EASTER. 


About a month before Easter there 
comes to the farmhouse a scarcity of eggs. 
The farmer’s wife begins to abuse the 
weasels and the cats as the probable 


| cause of the paucity. The feline tribe 


are assaulted with many a harsh “Scat !” 
on the suspicion of their fondness for 
omelets in the raw. | Custards fail from 
the table. The Dominick hens are de- 
nounced as not worth their musb. 
Meanwhile the boys stand round the cor- 
ner in a broad grin, at what is the dis- 
comfiture of the rest of the family. 

The truth must be told that the boys, 
in anticipation of Easter, have, in some 
hole in the mow, or some barrel in the 
wagon-house, been hiding eggs. If the 
youngsters understand their business, 
they will compromise the matter, and 
see that at least a small supply goes to 
the house every day. Too great greed 
on the part of the boy will discover the 
whole plot, and the charge will be made: 
“De Witt, I believe you are hiding the 
eggs!”  Forthwith the boy is collared 
and compelled to disgorge his posses- 
sions, 

Now, there is nothing more trying to 
a boy than, after great care in accumulat- 
ing these shelly resources, to have to 
place them in a basket and bring them 
forth to the light two weeks before East- 
er. Boys, therefore, manage with skill 
and dexterity. About this time of the 
year you see them lurking much about 
the barrack and hay-loft: You see them 
crawling out from stacks of straw, and 
walking away rapidly with their hands 
behind them. They look very innocent, 
for I bave noticed that the look of inno- 
cence in boys is proportionate to the 
amount of mischlef with which they are 
stuffed. They seem to be determined to 
risk their lives on mow poles where the 
bay is thin. They come out from un- 
der the stable floor in a despicable state 
of toilet, and cannot give any excuse for 
their depreciation of apparel. Hens 
flutter off the nest with an unusual 
squawk, for the boys cannot wait any 
longer for the slow process of laying, 
and hens have no business to stand in 
the way of Easter. The most tedious 
hours of my boyhood were spent in wait- 
ing fora hento get off her nest. No 
use to scare her off, for then she will get 
mad, and just as like as not take the egg 
with her. Indeed, I think the boy is ex- 
cusable for his haste if his brother has a 
dozen eggs and he has only eleven. 

At this season of the year the hens are 
melancholy. They want to hatch, but 
how can they? They have the requisite 
disposition, and the capacity, and the 
feathers, the will and the nest, and every- 
thing but the eggs. With tbat deficit, 
they sometimes sit obstinately and defy 
the boy’s approaches. Many a boy has 
felt the sharp bill of old Dominick strike 
the back of his hand, inflicting a wound 
that would have raised the whole farm- 
house to see what the matter was,- had it 
not been that the boy wanted to excite 
no suspicion as to the nature of his ex- 
pedition. Immediately over the hen’s 
head comes the boy’s cap, and there is 
a scatteration of feathers all over the 
hay mow, and the boy is victor. 

But at last the evening before Easter 
comes, While the old peopleare on the 
piazza the children come in with the 
accumulated treasures of many weeks, 
and put down the baskets. Eggs, large 
and small, white-shelled and brown, 
Cochin-Chinas and Burrampooters. The 
character of the hen is vindicated. The 
cat may now lie in the sun without being 
kicked by false suspicions. The sur- 
prised exclamation of parents more than 
compensates the boys for the strategy of 
long concealment. The meanest thing 


| in the world is for father and mother not 


to look surprised in such circumstances. 
—Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, in Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


— 


DROWNING IN A GLASS OF BEER.— 
It is reported that a man well under the 
influence of alcoholic liquor recently 
went into a saloon in Trenton, N. J., and 
called for a glass of beer, which was 
given him ona table at which he was 
seated. He was soon observed to be 
leaning forward upon the table as if in 
a sleep or stupor. ‘When the bar-keep- 
er tried to arouse him, half an hour 
later, it was found that he was dead, his 
nose being immersed in the liquor in 
such a way that respiration was com- 
pletely stopped.” Many cases have 
been reported of persons having been 
drowned in but little depth of water, 
but this is the first case reported of a 
man drowning himself in a glass of 
beer. 


CHOICE OF A WiFE.—A _ celebrated 
writer, in advising respecting the choice 
of a wife, expresses himself thus: ‘‘Al- 
ways bear this in mind—that if she is 
not frugal, if she does not pride herself 
on her knowledge of family affairs and 
laying out her money to the best advan- 
tage, let her be ever so sweet-tempered, 
gracefully made or elegantly acomplished, 
she is no wife for the man who bas 
to make his way in the world. All those 
otherwise amiable talents will but open. 


just so many roads to ruin.”—WSelected. 


Hill, as her daughter entered the room 
dressed for the street, on a disagreeable 
Sabbath morning. | 

“Yes, mamma, I am going to church,” 
she answered pleasantly; “the rain did 
not keep me from that concert last week, 
nor from going to the stores yesterday. 
Tom, what did you do with my umbrel- 
la ?” 

“T am sure I don’t know,” said the 
young man, who had just sauntered in. 
“But what nonsense—you going to 
church this morning! You had better 
stay at home; you can read a sermon 
that will do you just as much good.” 

“Forsake not the assembling of your-! 
selves together,” quoted his sister. ‘Ab, 
here’s my umbrella. Good-bye.” 

As Mary approached the church, 
walking carefully through the rain and 
mud, Harry Hampton, a bright-faced 
boy of fourteen, came rapidly down the 
church steps and ran against her, as she 
started up. “I beg your pardon,” said 
the boy, raising his hat. “Why, Miss 
Mary ! is it possible you are out such a 
day as this? Let me help you up these 
slippery steps.” 

“You are going the wrong way, 
Harry,” said Mary, pausing a moment, 
as he turned again toward the street. 

“Well, yes,” replied Harry, with a 
slight blusb; “I looked into the church, 
and it looked so empty and desolate 
that I thought I would go to see some 
fellows who had invited ine to their 
rooms to-day. I know that it is not the 
way to spend Sabbath, but you do not 
know how lonely a boy gets in a town 
like this, by bimself all day on Sabbath.” 

Harry Hampton was the son of a 
farmer, with whom Mrs, Hill and her 
family usually spent the heated summer 
months. Mary had heard that Harry 
bad come to town and entered a store, 
She had intended to ask Tom to look 
him up; as she now spoke she reproack- 
ed herself for not doing so. 

“I know you must be lonely,” replied 
Mary; “will you not come and sit with 
me in our pew? I, too, am alone to- 
day.” 

“Certainly, if you wish it,” and the 
boy’s face brightened as he followed the 
pretty and well-dressed young lady into 
church. 

The minister gave as his text, ‘Choose 
ye this day whom ye will serve,” and 
followed it with an earnest appeal to 
those who had not yet chosen the Lord’s 
side, When the services were over and 
Mary turned to Harry, she was startled 
at the earnest, thoughtful expression on 
his face; he refused her invitation to 
dinner, and walked quietly off to his 
own room. 

Several weeks had passed and Mary 
had seen nothing more of Harry; when 
one bright communion Sabbath, she was 
made happy by seeing him come for- 
ward to be received into the church, 

“T want to thank you for keeping me 
at church that rainy morning,” said Har- 
ry, afterwards. “I was on the road to 
ruin that day, and the sermon I heard 
stopped me.” 

Harry Hampton is an active member 
of the church, and Mary Hill often 
thanks God that he used the faithfully 
spent “rainy Sabbath” in the salvation 
of a soul.— The Christian Observer. 


RAILRUADS IN WAR. 


The first thing for a boy or a girl to 
remember in considering war is—that 
soldiers must eat. It is generally sup- 
posed that the most important duty of a 
soldier is to fight; but this is a mistake. 
He must eat before he can fight; and 
more battles have been lost because com- 
manders could not feed their armies 
than because they could not fight the 
enemy. 

The control of the railroads is the ob- 
ject of every great campaign in modern 
war. Whoever holds the railroads can 
move troops and ammunition and food 
to the important point more quickly than 
the enemy. And everything depends 
upon being stronger than your enemy at 
the important point. One man is nearly 
as good as another man, at least on the 
average. Ten thousand men of one na- 
tion are nearly sure to be worth ten 
thousand of another; and certainly in 
the great American war, where all of the 
men were of the same nation, there was 
little difference in the fighting quality of 
the opposing foes. One side had more 
dash, the other more endurance; one 
perhaps went into battle more furiously, 
the other I should say held out more 
stubbornly; but in the end the men on 
one side were about as good for fighting 
purposes as those on the other. Who- 
ever has the most men, therefore, was 
most likely to win. But they must be 
equipped and fed. To have more men 
than you can feed, is worse than not 
having enough.— St. Nicholas. 


PLAYING MARBLES. 


We wonder how many boys who read 
this “play marbles for keeps.” We know 
one boy who thinks it a disgrace to do it. 
It is gambling in a small way, just as 
though you were playing for money. 
The marbles you win are not really yours 
and you have no right to them. The 
boy from whom you win them never 
feels quite as kindly toward you after 
you have taken his marbles. It helps 
you to do other questionable things more 
easily. On just the same principle you 
could throw twenty-five cent pieces and 
keep all you make, Your pocket might 
be full and the other boy’s empty, but it 


would be no less than gambling or steal- |. 


ing. Marbles are yours only as you buy 
them or as they are voluntarily given to 


you. 


“Aunt Chloe” writes from London to 
the Cultivator and Country Gentle- 
man as follows regarding asparagus and 
other dainty vegetables now in season : 
Asparagus is one of the most wholesome 
and nutritious products of the vegetable 
kingdom, and as its season is not a very 
long one, it is wise to make all the 
use we can of it while its lasts. The 
tops and roots were formerly used as 
remedies for dropsy and other complaints, 
and although it is now excluded from 
British Pharmacory ceia, the cure is still 
retained by the French. There area 
very few dainty methods of cooking this 
vegetable, but first of all I should like to 
give the plain English method of boiling 
it, as it is so simple, yet delicious. Pick 
all the loose leaves from the heads, and 
scrape the stalks clean; wash them in 
plenty of cold water, slightly salted; 
tie them in bundles of about twenty 
in each, keeping all the heads turned 
one way, and cut the stalks even in 
length. Put the asparagus into boiling, 
salted water, and boil it gently for twenty 
minutes; then drain it carefully in a nap- 
kin to avoid breaking the heads; dish 
them upon a thick slice of buttered toast, 
and either pour some good white sauce 
over, or send it to atable in a sauce- 
boat, as an accompaniment. 


FRENCH METHOD, 


Wash and boil the asparagus for about 
twenty minutes, then drain them 
thoroughly; cut off the heads and about 
two inches of the tender part of the 
stalk; mince these small, and mix them 
with a little finely chopped onion. Add 
the beaten yolk of an egg, make the pre- 
paration quite hot, then pour it on a hot 
dish, the bottom of which has been cov- 
ered with daintily toasted  sippets. 
Pour over all some rich white sauce or 
good melted butter, and serve very hot. 


ASPARAGUS PUDDING 


Is a real treat when nicely prepared. 
Take about fifty heads of young fresh 
asparagus, and cut up the green part in- 
to pieces the size of peas, Beat two 
ounces of butter to a cream, add a break- 
fast cupful of flour, a tablespoonful of 
finely chopped ham, four well-beaten 
eggs, a good seasoning of pepper and 
salt, and the asparagus. Mix all these 
ingredients well together, and add suffi- 
cient milk to form the whole into a rath- 
er stiff batter; pour this into a well-oiled 
mould, tie a floured cloth over, immerse 
in boiling water and boil hard for two 
hours. When done enough, turn the 
pudding out on to a hot dish, pour good 
melted butter, made with milk, round 
about, and serve hot. 


ASPARAGUS OMELET, 


Boil in the usual manner about thirty 
heads of asparagus, or use up any which 
may have been left over from a meal. 
Chop the vegetables into pieces as small 
as peas, and mix with it four well-beaten 
eggs, and a seasoning of pepper and salt. 
Beat for quite ten minutes, then pour 
the mixture into an omelet pan in which 
bas already been melted two ounces of 
butter; stir the preparation till it thickens, 
fold it nicely over, and serve immediate- 
ly, accompanied by a piquant sauce. 


ASPARAGUS FRICASSEED, 
Wash about fifty head of asparagus, 


cut off the tender portions and lay them | 


into cold salted water for half an hour; 
drain, and chop them with a head of 
fresh lettuce, half a head of endive and 
a small onion. Put two ounces of but- 
ter into a saucepan, and when it melts, 
mix in, very smoothly, a teaspoonful of 
flour, and a breakfast cupful of good 
stock, Add the chopped vegetables with 
a liberal seasoning of salt and pepper, 
and stew gently till the sauce is thick and 
good. Pour into a hot vegetable dish, 
insert toasted sippets here and there, and 
serve. | 


A. 


THE PROFESSIONAL POLITICIAN. 


BY OLIVER T. MORTON, 


The countless minor Offices of the 
United States are filled by a distinct class 
known as “professional politicians.”’ 
These men live by politics, receiving 
place as reward for political work. Their 
control of public office is monopolistic. 
Mr. Bryce estimates their number at two 
hundred thousand, but this is probably 
an underestimate. They constitute a 
guild, although they are not organized 
under formal articles of association. 
With them office-getting (or keeping in 
office) is an industry, and the fees and 
emoluments are accepted as payment for 
partisan services rather than for the ex- 
ercise of official functions. The influence 
which the office-holders wield is alto- 
gether out of proportion to their num- 
bers or to their intellectual attainments. 
But they possess this advantage over all 
other classes—they are unified and or- 
ganized. They make the management 
of primaries and conventions the serious 
business of their lives, and acquire a 
skill and experience in “wire-pulling” 
which ordinary citizens cannot hope to 
cope with. The people elect, but can- 
not nominate, being reduced to a choice 
of candidates selected by the politicians 
of opposing parties. These politicians 
dictate nominations, high and low, and 
afterwards foreclose a lien upon public 
place which they claim to have earned. 
All others, those who cannot show a cer- 
tificate of this character, are excluded.— 
April Atlantic. 


A big mass-meeting of Russians was 
recently held in Cooper. Union to pro- 
test against the Siberian outrages, 
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TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA ND SISAL ROPE, 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
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Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 
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323 Bush Ss. F., 


Will endeavor to please any who would want a 
suit of clothing made 
to order. 


If we do not have in stock the particular pat- 
tern our customer wante, we will go with Pim 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he cau 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choose from. Fifteen per cent. discount to 
clergymen. 


323 BUSH STREET, Ss. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than thosé remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 


PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent 
ability free of cha and we make NO CHARGE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


Town, write (0 


Oppesite Patent Office, Washington, D ¢ 
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1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY aT 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTGOMERY AVE. 
Large swimming tank; tub baths; f porce- 
lain tubs. Water from the bay only 
at high tide, and daily. Everything 


Rew, clesm and well d. Baths 25 cents. 
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|I never see a pretty hand now without THE RAINY SABBATH. 
Children’s Department. wondering if it has a right to be fair ouschold. can certainly 
, | going out in this rain!” exclaimed Mrs. ASPARAGUS. 
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LAMPS 


To make room for the larger ares of our 
popular line of HOUSEHOLD RANGES, we 
are closing out our lineof Lampsat the follow- 
ing greatly reduced prices: 


Table Lamp, with colored glove......... $0 75 
Vase Lamp, with decorated shade to match 2 00 
Hanging Lamp, 14-inch shade. ........ 1 60 
Rochester Parlor Lamp, nickel-p!ated... 2 50 


Electric Lamp, nickel-plated............ 1 50 
Piano Lamp, with umbrrlla shade ..... 8 00 
Rochester Piano Lamp, umbrella shade 10 00 


Come early. Only a few more days, and this 
chance will be gone. Now is your time. Cut 
this out and bring it with you. ; 
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AN EASTER SONG. 


e to see the summer go; 
yore to see the ruthless wind 
Beat all the golden leaves and red 
In drifting masses to and fro, 
Til] not a leaf remained behind; 
2 faced the winter’s frown, and said, 
‘« There comes reward for all our pain, 
For every loss there comes a gain, 
And spring, which never failed us yet, 
Out of the snowdrifts and the ice 
Shall some day bring the violet.” 


We bore—what could we do but bear?— 
To see youth perish in its prime, 
And hope grow faint, and joyance grieved, 
And dreams all vanish in thin air, 
And beauty, at the touch of time, 
Become a memory, half believed; 
Still we could hope, and still we said, 
‘ Hope, joy and beauty are not dead; 
God’s angel guards them all, and sees— 
Close by the grave he sits and waits— 
There comes @ Spring for even these,”’ 


We bore to see dear faces pale, 
Dear voices falter, smiles grow wan, 
And life ebb like a tide at sea, 
Til] underneath the misty veil 
Our best beloved, one by one, 
Vanished and parted silently. 
We stayed without, but still could say, 
‘‘ Grief’s winter dureth not alway; 
Who sleep in Chris! with Christ shall rise. 
We wait our Easter mora in tears, 
They in the smile of paradise.” 


Ob, thought of healing, word of strength! 
Oh, light to lighten darkest way! 
Ob, saving help and balm of ill! 
For all our dead shall dawn at length 
A slowly-broadening Easter day, 
A resurrection calm and still. 
The little sleep will not seem long; 
The silence shall break out in song, 
The sealed eyes shall ope, and then 
We who have waited patiently 
Shall live, and have our own again. — 


—Susan Coolidge, in Independent. 
COLLEGE ATHLETICS AND COLLEGE 
MORALS. 


BY C. H. PAYNE, D.D, LLD. 


It is not easy to stem a strong and 
rapid current of popular sentiment. Per- 
haps it is a hopeless task to attempt this 
difficult feat, in respect to the matter 
which our heading suggests. But when 
one has a strong conviction, the manly’ 
thing to do is to give that conviction 
honest expression In earnest words. I 
have a conviction touching some of the 
most popular forms of college athletics. 
Shall I be relegated to a place among 
the much abused Puritanic bigots of the 
seventeenth century if I speak out my 
thoughts? Perhaps I may be pardoned 
if I preface my criticism relating to this 
subject by saying that I believe in col- 
lege athletics of the genuinely healthful 
and helpful kind ; I believe in whatever 
ministers to a “sound mind in a sound 
body.” I would have every college 
equipped with a well regulated gymna- 
sium and ample grounds well fitted for 
Out-door sporis and manly, health giving 
atbletic exercises. All this, as a college 
officer, I have sought, not without success, 
to secure. But are we quite certain that 
the athletics which seem to be in highest 
favor in many of our leading colleges do 
contribute either to a sound mind or a 
sound body, not to speak of a sound 
moral nature? Shall I venture, at the 
tisk of misapprehension and criticism, to 
state a few facts of recent occurrence 
that came under my own observation. 


The readers of the secular press are 
not ignorant of the fact that a great foot- 
ball game was played at the Polo Grounds 
in New York city on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 24th, between the “teams” of Yale 
and Princeton Colleges. It was a great 
event. The previous announcements 
and the succeeding accounts of it occu- 
pied many times more space in the daily 
papers than did all the notices of the re- 
cent great missionary gathering of bishops 
and distinguished representatives from 
the ends of the earth in an eight day’s ses- 
sion in New York planning for the 
world’s evangelization. The crowd as- 
sembled to witness the great contest was 
immense ; fair ladies graced the scene 
with their inspiring presence. It was 
doubtlessly an eminently respectable 
crowd. So, as society estimated them, 
Were those throngs that were accustomed 
to gather to witness the historic ‘Roman 
Holiday” contests that we are wont to 
regard as barbaric. 


How much of an improvement this 
nineteenth century scholastic exhibition 
Was upon that of the earlier ages, the 
discriminating reader can judge from a 
few sentences quoted at random from 
the unbiased account of the press : 
“Channing was tackled by Stagg, and 
brought a cropper that made him see 
stars.” “Ames threw himself in his path, 
and they both bit the dirt together.” 
“The men lined up in front of the goal, 
Puffing like porpoises, and looking thor- 
Oughly torn. up.” “Stagg was bleeding 
at the nose, Rhodes had a cut lip and 
Channing had a scalp wound that dyed 
his head a dark crimson.” “A fierce 
scrimmage followed, and suddenly Wurt- 
€mburg and Channing locked horns ; 
they made a few passes at each other, 
When Wurtemburg hit Channing a clip 
Under the ear.” “Scrimmage followed 
Scrimmage, and the vicious smacks of 
the players’ hands against each other’s 
necks and faces told how hot the strug- 
gle was becoming,” 


__No further comment on the demoral- 
Zing character of the game itself is 
necessary, And when we read the state- 
i that fully 15,000 people witnessed 
© game, we form some idea of its educat- 
‘ng influence on the outside world as 
Well as on the many hundred under- 
Staduates of colleges that were present. 


But the accompaniments of the con- 
— were far worse and more saddening 
an the game itself, What followed ‘on 
at evening, as naturally as night suc- 
Ceeds day, as logically as conclusion fol- 


lows premises? Wishing to learn what 
[ could concerning the. b:longings of 
this great battle for collegiate honors, I 
walked, in company with the Rev. Dr. 
Carter, of the Methodist Advocate, up 
and down Broadway for a full mile, and 
visited several hotels frequented by stu- 
dents, especially the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
and the Hoffman House, and halted in 
front of the theaters and most fashion- 
able saloons. I saw “the boys,” the 


| proud representatives of these honored 


seats of learning, conspicuous by their 
fully displayed badges, and conversed 
freely with them. I saw them in fear- 
fully large numbers in various stages of 
intoxication ; some staggering along the 
streets, some leaning against the build- 
ings, hardly able to find adequate sup- 


port by a solid wall, needing to be held | 


up on four sides. I saw them drinking 
at the attractive bars. I listened to their 
maudlin talk and grew sick at heart as I 
remembered that every one of these mis- 
guided youths was, doubtless, the pride 
and hope of doting parents, not a few of 
whom were making sacrifices for the edu- 
cation of their sons. Nor was this all. 
[n conversing with these young men 
from diff-rent colleges who were sober, 
{ learned that betting was an important 
part of this much vaunted game. 

‘Flas much money exchanged hands ?” 
was asked of several students. 

“I should say there had,” was the 
quick reply. 

“Do the students themselves put up 
money on it ?” 

“They often put up their last dollar, 
and borrow money for the purpose,” was 
the response. 

Here is another element of the edu- 
cation which these young men are re- 
ceiving as a preparation for high and 
honorable service ; an education in bet- 
ting and gambling. Is there hope for 
the nation in such an education? And 
these facts do not end the chapter of 
that night’s experience for those hundreds 
of young men from our distinguished 
educational centers. They flocked in 
crowds to the theaters, as gentlemen ac- 
customed to visit such resorts assured 
me; and whoever was on the streets that 
night might have seen other sights which 
shall not be recorded. 


I chanced toread a day or two later 
a facetious item to the effect that the 
president of one of the great colleges 
represented recently had a telephone 
put into his residence, and when asked 
by his wife for the reason of the innova- 
tion he blandly replied: “I want, as 
the president of this university, to hear 
the results of the base-all, foot-ball and 
rowing contests as soon as they are over. 
"5 success is nearest my heart.” 
Chis may possibly be a bit of sarcastic 
pleasantry; but had there been telephonic 
communication between New York and 
the home of this eminent educator and 
Christian minister, he might have receiv 
ed on that night truthful messages con- 
cerning the “success” of his honored 
university that would have made his 
heart ache and have caused sleep to de- 
sert him. Is it important to give atten- 
tion to such matters as these, or are they 
trifles? Is anything that enters potent- 
ly into the formation of character a 
trifle? And is not character the real 
object toward which all true education is 
directed? The wise saying of Glad- 
stone to the effect that laws and govern- 
ment should be of such a character as 
to make it as easy to do right and as dif- 
ficult to do wrong as possible, is nowhere 
more applicable or more important than 
in relation to the management of our 
colleges and other institutions of learn- 
ing. They should be so conducted that 
our young people will have as little ex- 
posure to evil influences as possible. 


We hear much in modern scientific 
discussion about the effect of “‘environ- 
ment” on all living organisms. Would 
it not be worth the while of all our edu- 
cators to look with somewhat closer scru- 
tiny into the modern “environment” of 
college athletics? Why is not an earnest 
attempt made by college authorities to 
put an end to these demoralizing college 
contests? Is it the fear that the college 
attempting it will suffer in popular favor 
and its students flock to other institu- 
tions? Then let there be wnited effort. 
But I cannot resist the conviction that 
the college, great or small, that with 
wisdom and firmness will take its stand 
on the high Christian platform of avow- 
ed and persistent opposition to all forms 
of college athletics, and to all-other col- 
lege practices as well, that are strongly 
demoralizing in their tendencies, will 
ultimately win. The discriminating pub- 
lic is not blind. Let us eliminate from 
our so-called Christian education all ele- 
ments of barbarism, and make it Christian 
in fact as in name.—Selected. 


— 


SEVEN PRINCIPLES. 


1. Never teach what you don’t quite 
understand. 2 Never tell a child what 
you can make him tell you. 3. Never 
give a piece of information without ask- 
ing for it again. Never use a hard 
word when an easy one will convey 
your meaning, and never use any word 
at all unless you are quite sure it has a 
meaning to convey. 5. Never begin an 
address or a lesson without a clear view 
of its end. 6. Never give an unneces- 
sary command, nor one which you do 
not mean to see obeyed. 7. Never per- 
mit any child to remain in the class, even 
for a minute, without sometning to do, 
and a motive for doing it. A mind un- 
occupied is a mind in mischief.—J. G. 


Fitch, Esq. | 


Natural gas is now used in 104 steel 
works in America, but the supply shows 
signs of failing and the companies are 
thinking of returning to the old fuel. 


iterary and Educational. 


SUPERNATURAL REVELATION : An Essay 
Concerning the Basis of the Christian 
Faith. By C. M. Mead, Ph.D., D.D., 
lately professor in Andover Theolo- 
gical Seminary. 

This is a noble volume, and in read- 
ing it one might wish that the author had 
continued to be professor in Andover 
Theological Seminary. To be sure, Dr 
Mead occupied the Chair of Hebrew, 
and the indications are not small that, 
excellent as his Hebrew scholarship is, 
his tastes lead him to the discussions 
which are metaphysical. These chapters 
were, for a large part, delivered as lec- 
tures at Princeton, N. J., in February and 
March of last year, on the L. M. Stone 
foundation in the seminary there. The 
topics treated arethese: ‘Origin of the 
Theistic Belief,” ‘‘“Grounds of It,” 
Question of a Primeval Revelation,” 
“The Evideatial Value of Miracles and 
Their Proof,” “The Relation of Chris- 
tianity to Judaism,” ‘Inspiration and 
and Authority of Scripture” and “The 
Conditions and Limits of Biblical Criti- 
cism.” Eight excursus follow, in which, 
besides paying special attention to the 
Spencerian style of agnostic thought, the 
author discusses the miracle of the 
loaves and the book of Jonah. All 
these topics are treated in a thorough 
manner, with ample references to more 
recent discussions, both in this country 
and in Germany. Dr. Mead has, since 
leaving Andover, spent several years in 
the latter country, and is familiar with 
the trend of reasoning in the schools 
which now control theological and critical 
opinion there. But he has plainly thought 
out, in his own way, the questions of dif- 
ficulty. He is a very sober thinxer. 
He is never carried away by some fash- 
ion of the hour, nor does he take up 
with some partial truth. The habit, so 
common, of proving a position by saying 
it is obvious, or that all the best modern 
thinkers have accepted it, does not pre- 
vail. With him probability is the guide 
of life, and he is accustomed to state 
fully and carefully how the probabilities 
stand in any given case. He is not an 
extremist, although he may be regarded 
as conservatively inclined. There is no 
zealotry or special pleading in the book, 
offensive partisanship is absent. The 
tone is calm as it is clear. To be sure, 
there is once in a while a sharp disclos- 
ure in a single word or a line of some 
fallacy in which another has involved 
himself. Our author does not agree 
with those who hold that miracles are an 
obstacle instead of a help to faith, He 
rightly puts first and most important the 
reality of the revelation recorded in the 
Scriptures as compared with the inspir- 
ation of the record ; yet the inspiration 
does not on that account lose its place. 
His view of what is secured by inspir- 
ation does not differ materially from that 
which one will find in the treatises of 
Dr. Ladd or of Dr. Briggs, yet he is 
more cautious and moderate in his ut- 
terance, and frequently takes exception 
to some positions taken by the former 
writers. The subject of the Christian 
consciousness is created in a similar way. 
He regards the use of that important 
phrase as unfortunate. While he shows 
that it is of no use to disallow the free- 
dom of criticism regarding the author- 
ship and characteristics and develop- 
ment of the sacred book, he would 
strenuously resist any theories in the re- 
construction of the biblical story which 
cannot support themselves without the 
supposition of forgery or fraud in the 
editors or compilers. The volume is 
brought out in a worthy style by the 
publishers, A. D. F. Randolph & Co, 
New York. It is a large sized 8vo, of 
469 pages, properly indexed. ($2 50) 
For sale in this city by Samuel Carson 
& Co, 208 Post street. 


RECEIVED. —From the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, “Proceedings of the 
Department of Superintendence, March 
6-8, 1889” and “History of Federal 
and State Aid to Education in United 
States,” by F. W.  Blackmar. 
“Seventh Annual Report of the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Indian Rights 
Association.” By Rev. George A. 
Tewksbury of Seattle, Wash., his sermon 
on Thanksgiving Day on the admission 
of Washington into the Union, and his 
paper on “Divine Healing” in reply to 
one by Rev. Henry Morgan. “Easter 
Voices,” a carol service, Congregational 
Suuday-school and Publishing Society. 
“Thirteenth Annual Report of 
American Humane Associat:on.”—— 
Che Recorder is the name of the local 
quarterly which the Rev. W. D. Williams 
publishes at Tulare. It looks and says 
welcome:——We have No. 2 of the 
Church Tie, published in the interest of 
the church, Pendleton, O-., by the pastor, 
Rey. George H. Lee. 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE EARLY 
FIFTIES IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


The writer sailed from New York for 
San Francisco, via “the Horn,” on the 
r2th of March, 1849, and just prior 
thereto called on an old schoolmate, a 
young married woman with three beauti- 
ful children, the eldest about ten years 
of age; the husband in a prosperous bus- 
iness and all living with her parents, the 
home appearing the very abode of con- 
tent. 

In the early fifties, say fifty-three, I 
was astonished to see on Montgomery 
street, San Francisco, one pleasant morn- 
ing, my old schoolmate taking a walk 
alone. I accosted her with pleasure and 
surprise, inquiring after her health, when 
she came and where she lived. She 
was evidently much confused, did not 


care to prolong the interview, and to the 
last question said, where she was stop- 
ping she did not intend to stay long, 
and hoping to seé me some other time 
bade me adieu. This matter surprised 
me very much; not merely seeing her, 
but the apparent mystery in her actions, 
mentioning nothing of her family and 
her being, as far as one could see, alone 
here. Ina few days the mystery was 
cleared up through a mutual friend who 
was intimate with the family, an old 
clerk of her father. Not long before 
Our meeting she had arrived here with 
some one other than her husband, leav- 
ing everything behind. A thunderbolt 
from a clear sky could not have aston- 
ished me more. I had been acquainted 
with the family for years, and such an oc- 
currence could not come witbin the range 
of possibilities. In those days, thirty- 
five or six years ago, this deserting fam- 
ilies, by either husband or wife, was a 
thousand times more rare than now; 
hence, did not enter my thoughts when I 
met her. | 

From this on, occasionally, we met dur- 
ing three years, stopping at times for a 
few minutes to talk, but never mention- 
ing a word about her former life, she evi- 
dently knowing I was acquainted with 
the manner of her arrival here. 

Seeing her one day on Stockton street, 
the then fashionable promenade, desiring 
to know where she lived, I followed her 
home, when she entered a noted house 
corner of Dupont street and Commercial, 
kept by an equally noted woman, Long 
Mary. I was not surprised, for it was 
apparent she was leading a gay life, not 
to say a fast one. 

As I said, for three years we occasion- 
ally met, sometimes stopping fora few 
minutes, at other times merely saluting 
and passing on with a smile, but it was 
painfully evident that the smile that 
mantled her face was not that of former 
years, and that the bloom was fading from 
her cheeks, and the. Promethean vulture 
was feeding on her vitals. 

In August, 1856, I went up the coun- | 
try, returning in September, 1859, and not 
long after, wanting to make a short cut 
from Washington to Clay street, I went 
through Waverly Place, and to my sur- 
prise who should I see but my old school- 
mate leaning out of the window of the 
third or fourth house from Washington, 
west side. Ata glance a saw what a 
great change in her had taken place in 
three years; she was fat, or rather bloated; 
her eyes had lost their luster and her 
face bore evident marks of dissipation. 
Her dress was decolette to a degree, and 
as she leaned from the low window had the 
desired effect; she seemed glad to see 
me, extended her hand, asked after my 
health, where I had been—5ut did not 
ask me in. After fifteen or twenty 
minutes’ conversation, during which I 
noticed at times a seeming abstraction 
of mind—a thought as it were, far away 
from the conversation, and in one of 
which I left her—I bade her adieu, little 
dreaming that this would be our last in- 
terview, and that my old schoolmate was 
hovering on the verge of eternity. 


It was not long after this meeting, 
when I saw in the papers that my old, 
time friend had ended her days in the 
hospital, from the effects of a drunken 
debauch; and thus had passed away a 
former bright and beautiful daughter, 
kind sister, loving wife, and affectionate 


mother once— 
‘* Pure as Nevada’s snows 

Thrice bleached by northern blasts” — 
Who now had died a drunkard’s death 
and filled a paupers grave! Oh, it is 
recorded in the history of woman, that 
the wife, who forsakes her home, her 
husband, her duties and her offspring, 
shall lead a life of infamy, and die the 
death of shame ! 

And here let us draw a veil over her 
shortcomings and judge her leniently; 
we know not what temptations beset her, 
nor how she struggled against them to 
avert its result, this over-shadowing epi- 
sode of her life. Let us hope that an all- 
merciful God, who not only holds the 
tempest in his hand, but even tempers 
the wind tothe shorn lamb, aye, and 
even takes note of a sparrow’s fall, may, 
in His boundless love, deem her suff:r- 
ings on earth a punishment for her sin, 
and that in the great day of judgment, 
having shaken off the cerements of the 
tomb, and dressed in robes of everlast- 
ing wear, her tried spirit may go— 
‘Sweeping through the gates, sweeping 

through the gates, 
Washed in the blood of the Lamb!” 


SAN JOSE. S. R. W, 
THE FRENCH AND THE ENGLISH 
PEASANT, 


To Arthur Young, the Suffolk farmer 
of 1789, everything he sees in the pea- 
santry and husbandry of France appears 
miserably inferior to the peasantry and 
husbandry of England; France is a 
country far worse cultivated than Eng- 
land; its agricultural produce miserably 
less; its life, animation and means of 
communication ludicrously inferior to 
those of England; its farmers in penury, 
its laborers starving, its resources barbar- 
ous, compared with those of England. 
In an English village more meat, he 
learns, is eaten in a week than in a 
French village in a year; the clothing, 
food, home and intelligence of the En- 
glish laborer are far above those of the 
French laborer. The country inns are 
infinitely better in England; there is ten 
times the circulation, the wealth, the 
comfort in an English rural district; the 
English laborer is a free man, the French 
laborer little more than a serf. 

Can we say the same thing in 1889? 
Obviously not. The contrast to-day is 
reversed. It is the English laborer who 
is worse housed, worse fed, clothed, 


taught; who has nothing of his own, 


‘lic prosperity, ‘‘delightful to behold.” 


| 


land-is as much an impossibility as a 
diamond necklace, and who may no 
more think to own a cow than to owna A» most powerful alterative is 
racehorse; who follows the plow for two Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Young and 
shillings a day, and ends, when he drops, | 14 are alike benefited by its use. For 
in the workhouse. England has in- pad 
creased in these hundred years far more children. nothing 
than France in population, in wealth, in else is so effective 
commerce, in manufactures, in domin- 
ion, in resources, in general material 
prosperity—in all but in the condition it easy to admin- 
of her rural laborer; but relatively it is ister. 

certain she has gone very far back. The “My little boy 
English traveler in France to-day is 06 
amaz-d at the wealth, independence 

and comfort of the French peasant. It 

is a land of Goshen, flowing with milk Two physicians . 


neck and throat 

from which he 
and honey; the life of the peasant of An- attended him, but he grew continually 
jou, Brie aad La Vendee is one of idyl- | 


suffered terribly. 
expected he would die. I had heard of. 
the remarkable cures effected by Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and decided to have my 
boy try it. Shortly after he began to 
take this medicine, the ulcers com- 
menced healing, and, after using several 
bottles, he was entirely cured. He is 
now as healthy and strong as any boy 
of his age.”—William F. Doughé 
Hampton, Va. 


*In May last, my youngest. child, 
fourteen months old, began to have sores 
gather on its head and body. We ap- 
plied various simple remedies without 
avail. The sores increased in number 
and discharged copiously. A physician 
was called, but the sores continued: to 
multiply until in a few months they 
nearly covered the child’s head and body. 
At last we began the use of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. In a few days a marked 
change for the better was manifest. The 
sores assumed a more healthy condition, 
the discharges were gradually dimin- 
ished, and finally ceased altogether. 
The child is livelier, its skin is fresher, 
and its appetite better than we have ob- 
served for months.’’—Frank M. Griffin, 
Long Point, Texas. 


“The formula of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
presents, for chronic diseases of almost 
every kind, the best remedy known to 
the medical world.’’—D. M. Wilson, 
M. D., Wiggs, Arkansas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


The land tenure of England in 1789 
was far in advance of that of France— 
as far as that of France in 188g is in ad- 
vance of that of Englandnow. Our En- 
glish great lords have not yet bexun ‘‘to 
skip again,” Land tenure in England 
to-day is essentially the same as it was 
in 1789. In France it has been wholly 
transformed by the Revolution.— March 
Forum. 


BREVITIES. 


Leading clergymen of Boston, irre- 
spective of denomination have petitioned 
the State Legislature to permit the Sal- 
vation Army to use its peculiar meth- 
ods of attracting the attention of the 
multitudes. 


A Brahmin is said to have written to 
a missionary: ‘We are finding you out. 
You are not as good as your Book. If 
your people were only as good as your 
Book, you would conquer India for Christ 
in five years.” 


The Missionary Herald says: An- 
other step in the abolition of slavery is 
the giving by the Sultan of Zanzibar a 
written promise that all children of slave 
parents who are born after January 1, 
1889, shall be free. If now the Sultan | 
could check the slave trade in the re- 
gions On the mainland over which he has 
influence, there would be real progress 
in the suppression of the nefarious traf- 
fic. 

Nearly twenty institutions of learning 
were represented at the eighth annual 
New England Conference of College A 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, just Pe: 
held at Middletown, Conn. These As-. abe 
sociations have a total membership of __—_—aae 
over two thousand. An average of two 
hundred representative members attend- 
ed. The Associations are organized to 
unite the Christian men in college for 
work among their unconverted fellow- 
students. 


The Stenograph 


It can be learned in one-third the time the 
ncil systems require. All its work is uni- 
orm, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain the eyes, hands or body. 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in 
light. It can be used upon the lap in a public 
as:embly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. We claim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthan as rapid as any other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the riost easily and 
quickly learned. 
Price of Stenograph, with Manual...$40.00 
of Instruction. 50.00 

This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rls of pe , and. 
FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in our Day or Ev- 
ening Schcol. The Stenograph is now in use in 
& great many large business houses here, our 
scholars giving the very best satisfaction; and 
we lack bright, well-educated young people to 
fill all the positions offered us. | 
oS” Come and take trial leseons free. 


G- G. WICKSON & Co., 


REMOVED TO 
3 & 5 Front St. (near Market St.), 5. F, 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


CLEANSES THE 
NASAL PASSAGES, 
ALLAYS PAIN AND 
IN F LAM MATION 
HEALS THE SORES 
RESTORES THE 
SENSES OF TAS1E 
AND SMELL. = 

TO 


TRY the CURE. 
A particle is applied 

into each nostril, and HAY -F EVER 

is agreeable. Price 5Uc at druggists’; by mail, 


b 
registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 
Street, New York. 


CATARRH 


BEE CH A AS | 
THE ic Worr 
I Li 


For Weak Stomach—Impaired Direstion—Disordered Liver, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 
Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN & CO., Sole Agents 
For United States, 365 & 367 Canal St., New York. 


Who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail Beecham's 
Pills on receipt of price—dutinguire first. (Please mention this paper.) 


& 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF LIVING SUBJECTS 


By the Foremost Writers in the World. 


HE FORUM has won the highest place 
reached by any periodical ; for it pub- 
lishes articles by more authoritative. 

writers and by more workers along instruo- 
tive lines of activity than any other publica- 
tion, It contains eleven studies of great 
subjectsevery month, Itis impartial, giv- 
ing hearings alike toeach side. It is finan- 
cially independent, and it belongs to no sect 
orparty or “interest.” It is never sensa- 
tional, but it aims always to be instructive, 


of my college work which deals with practical itics | 
tor daily use by students.—Prof. 


The Forv» is of value to that 


t questions. o sets are hardly enough for 
AT, of 

I consider Taz Forum as Sureishing the most and sympathetic audience that a 
writer can find to address in any land.—Prof. ALEXANDER WINCHELL, of the University of Michigan. 


Tae Forvmu continues to hold its place as the foremost of our magazines, for the variety, the 
value, and of isn NEW YORK TIMES. 


There has come forward no problem of grave importance since THE FoRUM was 
established that has not been discussed in its pages by masters of the subject. An- 
nouncements of forthcoming articles can seldom be made long in advance, for Taz 
Forum's discussions are al ways of problems of present concern. Every such problem 
that the year 1890 will bring forward will be discussed, whether in politics, or religion, 
or social science, or practical affairs. ‘The January number will contain a rep aM by 
ex-Speaker J. G. CARLISLE to Senator Cullom’s recent article on ‘‘ How the 
Affects the Farmer.” : 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY; 253 Fifth Ave., N. 
60 Cents a Number. Subscriptions recelved at this office. $5.00 a Year. ee 
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THE PacrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2, 1890, 


$2.50 A VEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Be. 7 Montgomery Ave, San Francisce Cal. 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN OAKLAND, 


There are six churches with a member- 
ship, January 1, 1890, as follows: First, 
1,085; Second, 136; Plymoutb-avenue, 
109; Golden Gate, 88; Park [Lorin P. 
O.}, 28; Pilgrim, 75. Total, 1,521. 

The additions upon confession were 
144, by letter 91. Total, 235. 

The benevolent contributions amount- 
ed to $20,387.66. Of this amount five 
churches gave for foreign missions, $2,- 
184.06; one for education, $78.70; three 
churches for church building, $2,185.45, 
five churches for home missions, $3,- 
939.48; four churches for A. M. A., in; 
cluding California Chinese Mission, 
$376.35. Amount raised for home ex- 
penditures, $20,814. 

There are eight Sunday-schools, with 
2,351 members, the average attendance 
being 1,471, or sixty-two and one-half 
per cent. 

All the churches have houses of wor- 
ship, the total valuation of which is 
$161,550. 

All the churches have pastors, whose 
salaries aggregate $10,400, the average 
being $1,733. One church reports a 
debt of $4,000. 

The gain in churches during the last 
decade has been three, in members 800; 
or 110 per cent, 

Dr. McLean is the senior pastor, not 
only in our Oakland churches, but also 
in all our churches in California, having 
been pastor of the First church, Oak- 
land, continuously for nearly eighteen 
years, his pastorate dating from April 24, 
1872, 

All the Oakland churches have 
changed pastors, or else been organized, 
within ten years. Rev. Drs. Benton and 
Mooar are the only other Congregational 
ministers now in Oakland who were 
there and ordained ten years ago. 

The First church leads all other 
churches of our order on the Pacific 
Coast in membership. It has two 
branches, the Market-street and the 
Good Will. The Park church [Lorin 
P. O.] is in Oakland township, but out- 
side the city limits. 

Congregationalism in Oakland is rep- 
resented, not only by churches, but also 
by educational institutions. The Pacific 
Theological Seminary and the Hopkins 
Academy are Congregational institu- 
tions, reports concerning whose finances 
and work are made annually to the Gen- 
eral Association. 

The three Professors in the Theologi- 


cal Seminary, Drs. Benton, Mooar and 


Dwinell, have been pastors of California 
churches, About twenty of its gradu- 
ates are preaching to-day in this State, 
two of them, Rev. W. H. Cooke and 
Rev. George H. Merrill, in Oakland. 

H, E. JEweTT, Statistical Secretary. 


April 1, 1890, 
¥. P. S. C. E. CONVENTION. 


Those who wish to join the excurs?on 
to leave San Francisco April 17th, at 9 
A. M., returning Saturday evening, April 
26th, should send name and address at 
once to C, Z. Merritt, 2263 Telegraph 
avenue, Oakland. The car will not be 
chartered unless twehty-two wish to join 
the party. Those who go by rail not in 
the above party must be home by April 
24th, by the terms of the reduced-rate 
agreement. They can go at any time; 
some have gone already. 

Special rates have been obtained by 
seaalso, Those who go by the P. C. S., 
S. Company’s steamers, paying full fare 
to Los Angeles, are entitled to return by 
the same line for half fare. A certificate 
from the Secretary of the Convention is 
all that will be required to secure the 
half-fare return. No limit of time is 
named by the company. Certificates 
will be good for probably a month after 
Convention. Cost of round trip from 
San Francisco by sea is $18.75 (meals 
included); by rail $25 with sleeper, 
(meals not included). The last steam- 
er before Convention, (the Mezico), 
leaves Broadway wharf, San Francisco, 
at 11 A.M. Monday, April 14th, arriv- 
ing at Los Angeles on the 16th. Dr. J. 
M. Boal (149 South Fort street, Los 


Angeles), Chairman of the Entertain- 


ment Committee, says that delegates ar- 
riving thus early will be most cordially 
welcomed. 


Every watch and clock on Governor’s 
Island is regulated by bugle call. Just 
before noon two enlisted men are station- 
ed at a point commanding an unobstruct- 
ed view of the tower of the Western 
Union Building. One of these is the 
post bugler, the other a trained signal- 


_man, equipped with a powerful field glass. 


Thenon-commissioned officer is required 


to keep his glass fixed upon the time] 


ball. The instant it drops he gives the 
signal to the bugler, who stands in readi- 
ness, and the latter immediately sounds 
the specified call, which is heard all over 
the island, and there is a general con- 
sultation and adjustment of watches and 


The outcome of ine Columbus cele- 
bration is likely to be: First, the fair in 
Chicago (probably in 1893) ; second, an 
international naval review in New York 
harbor in 1892; third, formal ceremonies 
in ’92 in Washington, erection of a mem- 
Orial building and opening of a perma 
nent exposition. 

MARRIED. 


24th, in this city, 


oy Rev. W. H. Tabb, Adam Parker to 
Minnie -Higginr, both of Tracy, San 
Joaquin county. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, APRIL 138. 
LUKE VII: 12-18. 


By Rev. W. N. Meserve. 


THE WIDOW OF NAIN, 


(1) Was this event casual ? 

**It came to pass soon afterward that 
he went to a city called Nain,” Near 
the gate of the city two processions met, 
and how diverse! not merely in direc- 
tion of movement but in mood; the one 
solemn, the other hilarious. So the pro- 
cessions meet constantly, some going to 
the “house of mourning” and some to 
the “house of feasting,” the advantage 
being with the former. Just at the op- 
portune moment Jesus arrives. There is 
no appearance of the casual im any of 
his movements. He who saw Nathanael 
under the fig-tree saw the widow’s son 
languishing in fatal illness, saw him in 
the pangs of deatb, saw the preparations 
for his burial, and timed his approach to 
the city so as to intercept the procession. 
There is nothing accidental in the mighty 
trend of God’s providence. 

At the instance of the Master, both 
processions halt. The time is come for 
Jesus to show his power over the “last 


enemy.” But is the young man surely 
dead? Any theory of collusion is un- 
tenable. The circumstances forbid chi- 


canery. Lying upon that bier is the life- 
less body of a young man just ready for 
burial. For four thousand years the 
funeral possession had known no effect- 
ual interruption. The claim of tomb 
bad been inexorable. In two cases the 
widow’s son and the Shunammite’s son 
had been raised, but notomb had been 
unsealed, no procession had been stop- 
ped, no visible work of dissolution had 
probably set in. Is this action of Jesus 
the sublimity of presumption? It is re- 
lated that on a certain occasion in Ver- 
mont, while the funeral service was in 
progress in a church, a man, axe in hand, 
entered, demolished the coffin, and bade 
the dead arise. The audience arose and 
the intruder was properly dealt with. 

(2) The compassionate Jesus. 

Were this widow and her son known 
to Jesus? Possibly. Nain was but 
seven miles from Nazareth. A stalwart 
youth, as we may suppose Jesus to have 
been, would make nothing of that dis- 
tance. It is likely that more than a mere 
acquaintance subsisted between the 
families. The widow’s son may have 
been Jesus’ friend. This conception of 
the situation, if memory rightly serves 
me, is found in that delightful romance, 
‘The Prince of the House of David.” 
What more natural than that Jesus should 
appear at the right moment to show his 
compassionate love for old-time friends ? 
That it would be like him is evidenced 
by the later miracle, the raising of Laza- 
rus. Then,as now, he permitted his friend 
to die. 

Death is no calamity to him who shall 
hear the Lord’s, Arise! No better friend 
approaches than death. It is a calamity 
to live, rather, except for those who by 
living may be instrumental in doing 
God’s work. To be without God and 
without hope in the world is at best but 
a living death. 

‘* To die is certain gain 

To him who rightly lives; 
Life here is largely bane 


And sorrow, in the main; 
But death releasement gives. 


‘* To die is to take wing— 

A mighty, heavenly plume. 
Eternal portals swing 
Before the new-born King, 

And death for life makes room.” 

This young man was “the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow.” 
These circumstances swayed the great 
heart of the compassionate Jesus. So 
sad were the circumstances that ‘‘much 
people of the city was with her.” He 
appeared at Nain to comfort the broken- 
hearted. It is a mission no one else can 
fulfill, _The same Jesus has fulfilled the 
same mission, with varying circumstances, 
times without number. The broken- 
hearted are far more numerous than 
common eyes can see, Nain, the “lovely” 
whether in Palestine or elsewhere, may 
be a gilded cage for a broken heart. 

(3) The fiat of a Word—Arise ! 

‘‘He came nigh and touched the bier, 
and the bearers stood still. And he said, 
“Young man, I say unto thee, arise!” 
Here is no dramatic pomp and circum- 
stance. Jugglery would have mystified 
the matter with attitude and platitude. 
Jesus was simple and direct. Omnipo- 
tence needs no parade of power. It is 
weakness that is accompanied with the 
noise of effervescence. The majesty of 
the Master touching the bier of that 
young man and calling him back to life 
is sublime. Breathlessly two separete 
throngs behold the scene. A touch, a 
word, and Death relaxes his hold. Ruth- 
less death ! | 


‘* No loving hand, no throbbing heart, 
No dearest wish to bless, 


No hindrance known to human art, 
Averts his ruthlessness.” 


This scene, this mighty word, Arise ! 
are typical of the day when the same’ 
Jesus, with the trump of the archangel” 
shall reach the— 

** Dull, cold ear of Death.” 
What was done in little at Nain will be 
done in large when the trump of God 
shall sound. 

(4) Captivity led captive. : 

Arise! Who but Jesus could say that 
effectually ? Obediently the young man. 
“sat up and began to speak.” Here is 
an order of sequence: first quickened, 
then tongue-loosed. Thisrule knows no 
exception. A quickened soul cannot 
maintain silence—“the very stones would 
cry out” indignantly against it. Varying 
degrees of emotion, according to tem- 
perament, may be witnessed, but all are 
demonstrative. 


tribute of heaven to motherhood. There 
is latent in this statement, which seems 
so casual, a deep philosophy. Here was 
just the man to accompany Jesus to 
illustrate bis power, stop the mouth of 
cavil and ma«e effectual the truth. But 
no, maternity is honored instead, Jesus, 
the living truth, needs no corollary. But 
the mother’s heart needed that only son, 
and so he was given to her—a gift out 
of the hand of Omnipotence. 

Death’s victory was annulled, Just 
here this miracle of Nain has significance 
for later days. The silence and despair 
of the tomb were broken. Another wit- 
ness, Lazarus, stands bseide the widow’s 
son, and their double testimony estab- 
lishes the possibility of the resurrection 
for all. The promise is not bare, but 
rich with illustration. “They glorified 
God” on the spot, and the refrain of their 
joy has not died out of the world since 
that day. Assure hope has come into 
the world verified in the Savior’s resur- 
rection. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Prayer-meeting Topic for Week Begin- 
ning April 13, 1890. 


BY REV. DR, W. D, WILLIAMS, 


Subject—How Can We Help the Trou- 
bled? Gal. vi: 1-5; Rom. xv: 1-3. 

Other References—Rom. xiv:1; Heb. 
xii: 13; James i:19, 20; v:19, 20; II 
Thess. iii: 13; II Tim. ii:22, 23; I 
Thess. v:15; James ii:8,9; I John 
iv:21; Luke xviii:15-17; I Cor. ili: 
8; Phil. ii: 4, 5; Matt. xxvi: 38, 39. 

The apostle Paul made a study of the 
practical side of the Christian religion. 
Its precepts are admirably embodied in 
the epistles bearing his name. Anda 
noteworthy peculiarity of these precepts 
lies in their adaptation to universal man. 
They are of indisputable value, as a 
standard of living, to all men. 

How much would the cultivation of 
life to the spirit of these precepts im- 
prove the most cultured people! Duty 
would not be worse done because of a 
desire to help the troubled. The spirit 
of society would be sweetened, and un- 
feigned pleasure would be linked with 
stern obligation. 

‘* When the most helpless sons of grief 
In low distress are laid, 
Soft be our hearts their pains to feel, 
And swift our hands to aid.” 

Religion inherent, but unexerted, is 
no more the helpful, uplifting, fruitbear- 
ing thing Christ designed it to be than 
seed in packages is a harvest, an orchard 
or a garden. We should do by our pre- 
cepts as farmers in the San Joaquin val- 
ley do by water—make practical use of 
them. 

Prince Metternich, in 1820, said that 
Italy, beautiful and fertile, was nothing 
more in the world than a geographical 
expression. And it is possible that our 
religion, practical and divine though it 
be, may exist only as a nominal expres- 
sion, unfurnished with good works and 
unblessed by Him who raiseth the fallen 
and cheereth the faint. But the subject 
of this week makes luminous the path 
where the troubled walk, shows the be- 
liever his privilege in helping, and pre- 
sents the Christian religion as an actual, 
sympathetic, burden-bearing, uplifting 
power. 

‘*The way may be weary, and thorny the 
road 


But how can we falter?—our help is in 
God.” 


1. We are to “restore” the fallen. Our 
experiences are not on one level range. 
There are days when we are lifted up, 
and there are days when we are cast 
down. Some circumstances stand out 
radiant with joy, as Mount Mansfield in 
Vermont stands forth under the after- 
glow of the setting sun. But other cir- 
cumstances transform life to an eclipse, 
a depression, a trial, and every adverse 
circumstance seems to converge upon 
the sinking hope of that trembling soul. 
We that are strong are to receive such 
an one and restore him to the position 
lost; “considering thyself lest thou be 
also tempted.” 

2. We are to bear one another's 
burdens. That pioneer missionary of the 
cross, who, under the A. H. M. S., pre- 
ceded every preacher of righteousness 
in this community, and to whom Tulare 
City owes much of its beauty of garden 
and orchard, entertained a beautiful con- 
ception of making flowers and fruit re- 
lieve the monotony of the plain and the 
weariness of homesick hearts. His 
name is one of pleasant memory to 
many because he shared many burdens 
and removed others, not forgetting that 
to make his homestead fair and lovely, 
surrounded by flowers and trees beauti- 
ful and good, would prompt each added 
settler to hope and cheerfulness, to en- 
joyment and success, To look out 
into the light through flowers—is not 
that cheerful? To break the force of 
the sunbeams by the tender resistance of 
green leaves—is not that helpful? But 
there are ten thousand ways in which to 
“hear one another’s burdens”—by a smile, 
a kind word, a helping hand, a forgiving 
spirit. 

3. By every man proving “his own 
work.” A languid, inert Christianity is 
Laodicean. It robs its victim of hope, 
and of faith, and of charity, and may re- 
sult in alienation from God. There are 
many to whom a duty evaded is sweeter 
than an opportunity improved. Help- 
fulness does not end with itself. Its 
benefits extend in ever-widening circles. 
It founds kindergartens, establishes hos- 
pitals, endows charities. It springs from 
the best qualities of mind and heart, and 
pervades humanity with unanswerable 
evidence to the divine character of the 
Christian religion—a _ religion that res- 
cues the fallen, strengthens the weak, 


“He gave bim to his mother.” A 


| Shelters the outcast, shields the defense- 


and easily applied into the nostrils. 


you. 


less, works in all weather, improves all 
opportunities and makes an honest man, 
prove itself to have been from God. 
‘* To ccmfort and to bless, 
To find a balm for woe, 


To tend the lone and fathe riess, 
Is angel’s work below. 


‘* The captive to release, 
To God the lost to bring, 
To teach the way of life and peace— 
It is a Christlike thing.” 


TULARE CIty. 


Yublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice 1t San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


Are sold by Kobler & Chase of San Francis- 
co for cash, or on the installment plan, and 
at bottom prices. This is the oldest and 
largest piano and music house on the Coast, 
having connection in Los Angeles, Oalifornia; 
in Portland, Oregon; and Helena, Montana, 
besides stvall agencies all over the Pacific 
States. They handle all grades of instrn- 
ments, from the Decker Bros.—the artists’ 
piano—down to the cheapest, well-made 
Boudoir piano. Don’t buy any musical in- 
struments without writing this firm or visit- 
ing their warerooms, 137 and 139 Post street, 
San Francisco. 


In the Superior Court, department No. 10 
—Probate—in and for the City and County 
of San Franciscu, State of California, in the 
matter of the estate of Mary E. Bools, de- 
ceased, notice is hereby given that Tuesday, 
the 22d day of April, A. D., 1890, at 10 
o’cluck A. M. of said day, and the court-room 
of said Court, at the New City Hall, in the 
City and County of San Francisco, State of 
California, have bsen appointed as the time 
and place for proving the will of said Mary 
E. Bools, deceased, and for hearing the ap- 
plication of Kate 8. Hart for the issuance to 
her of letters testamentary. 

Dated March 24, A. D., 1890. 

Wma. A. Davies, Clerk, 
By A. W. PuHILLIPs, Deputy Clerk. 
R. THompson, Att’y. for Petitioner. 


Civil service reform has achampion in Mr. 
Oliver T. Morton, who, in a paper called 
‘‘Some Popular Objections to Uivil Service 
Reform,” which appears in the Atlantic for 
April, is not afraid to say that the spoils sys- 
tem ‘‘is at war with equality, freedom, jus- 
tice and a wise econ: my, and is already a 
doomed thing fighting extinction.” Dr. 
Holmes, in ‘‘Uver the Teacups,” talks about 
modern realism, and says that the additions 
which have been made by it ‘‘to the territory 
of literature consists largely in swampy, 
malarious, ill-smelling patches of soil which 
had previously been left to reptiles and ver- 


min.” There are many other good things 
in the number. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 


You can obtain THE Paciric at the regular 
price, and bave thrown in « magazine, the 
Cosmopolitan, which gives you, in a year, 
1,536 pages of reading matter by the ablest 
writers, including over 1,300 .pages of illus. 
trations that are unsurpassed in point of in- 
terest and execution. Will it not pay you to 
send a subscription to this office for Tux 
PaciFic and the Cosmopolitan immediately ? 
Remember, only $4 for the two. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 


A large-sized reed organ of extraordinary 
power and brilliancy of tone, from one of 
the best makes in the United States, and is 
of very fine finish; will support easily a 
large choir, and is especially adapted for a 
chapel oracountry church. Will be sold low. 
Apply at this office. 


No medicine has had greater enuccess in 
checking consumption in its early stages 
than Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It stops 
coughing, soothes the throat and lungs, and 
induces much-needed repose. Hundreds 
have testified to the remarkable virtues of 
this preparation. 


The Easter number of the New York Led- 
ger is readered especially attractive by an 
uncommonly beautifal cover printed in col- 
ors. The central design is a picture of East- 
er morning in the country, the road to 
church, with a border of Easter lilies. 


A century of progress has not produced a 
remedy equal to Ely’s Cream Balm for ca- 
tarrh, cola in the head and hay fever, It is 
not a liquid or a snuff, but is perfectly safe, 
It gives 
immediate relief, and cures the worst cases. 


For purifying the blood, stimulating the 
appetite and invigorating the system in the 
spring and early summer, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
is unsurpassed. Be sure you get Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla and no other, else the result may be 
anything but satisfactory. 


All who use Dobbin’ Electric Soap praise 
it as the best, cheapest and most economical 
family soap made; but if you will try it once 
it will tell a still stronger tale of its merits it- 
self. Please try it. Your grocer will supply 


Read the advertisement of B. Nicoll, ‘‘The 
Popaiar Tailor,” in another column. He is 
entirely reliable, and a very good man to 
deal with,as we know from much experience. 
His clothes are excellent. 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churobes who need it, 
we keep in THE Paciric office excellent un- 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


Beecham’s Pills cure sick headache. 


Book keeping, Shorthand, Ty pe- Writiz g, Pen- 
mansbip, Telegraphy, English Branches, etc. 


Ruste 
320 


Life Scholarship, $75. 
A. ROBINSON, M. A., 


TINE LINEN PAPERS 


PUSS 


WRITING MACHINES 


The Samuel Hill Company 
27 NEW MONTGOMERY STREST, 
Opp. Wells, Fargc & Oo.’s Express Office, 


San o1sco, OAL. 
Send for descriptive circulars and price lists. 


Established 1850. Telephone No. 48. 
N. GRAY & CO. 


UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramente St. 


| 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.—U. S. Gov't Report, Aug. 17, 1889 


Baking 
owder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


= 


1154 Market Street, opp. Sixth Street, 


SAN FRANOISOO, CAL., 
Late of 816 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THIS SHBASON’S WEAR. 


Please give me acali. Yours respectfully, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


OVERCOATS 


MADE TO ORDER OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS, FROM THE VERY FINEST, LINED 
THROUGHOUT WITH SILK, TO THE MOST MODERATE IN, COST. 


DEAR SIR: I am showing and want you to see a very fine line of NEW STYLES FoR 


Suits Made to Order from $20 and Up. 


FINEST STOCK OF WOOLENS IN THE WORLD. 


I shall be pleased to send you self-measurement rules, by which you cau take an accurate 
meagure of yourself or friends, and shall be most happy to forward samples for self and friends, 


B. NICOLL, “The Popular Tailor,” 


1154 Market Street, opp. Sixth Street, 


(Late of 816 Market Street, S. F.) 


CALIFORNIA 


0ld work finished equal to new. 


MOST IMPORTANT FAMILIES 


a>” Get Your Tableware and Houseware Plated. _¢) 


Every description of TABLE-WARE, SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, OASTERS, TEA-SETS, 
TRAYS, PITOHERS, GRATE-FIXTURES, DOOR-PLATES, and all 
kinds of HOUSE FIXTURES, WATCHES and 
JEWELRY plated at the 


SAN FRANCISCO ...... 


Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating Works! 


653 AND 655 MISSION STREET, — 
E. G. Denniston, Proprietor. 
Bet. New Montgomery and Third Sts., S. F. 


First Premium Silver Medal. 


7135 MARKET ST., - 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


DEPOSITORY. 


- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty. 


PELOUBET’S 


735 Market Street, - 


NOTES, 


NOW IN STOOK AT 


BIBLE 


- San Francisco, Cal. 


Cuassic Four-Hanp $1. Nine- 
teen a duets for piano, by Godard, 
Bohm, Hofman, Brabms, and other frat- 
class composers... 


Youne Puayess’ Porvutar $1. 
51 of the very best and very easiest pieces 
for beginners, filling 143 pages. 

Wuitner’s Oncan ALBUM. $2. 383 good pieces 
for manual and pedal, by 20 good composers. 
Piano $1. 19 of the 
best operas are represented, and their melo- 
dies form the themes for as many pieces by 
the best modern composers. 


Sacrep For Soprano, Mezzo 
Soprano or Tenor. $1. 35 songs, suitable 
for solos in church or home. 

Piano Cuiassios. Vol. 2. $1. Oontains 31 
pieces of medium difficulty, and of the best 
quality. 

PorutaR Dance Music Oouuecrion. 


Brigot and merry, and fuil 
rry of the best new 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


BostTom. 
0. H. DITSON & OO., 887 Broadway, New York 


Pacific Saw 
Manufacturing 
Company. 


Saws of every description on hand mad 
to order. Duncan’s ber Jack. 
Son’s Timber Jack. H. Royer’s Lace Leather 
Agents for O, B. Panl’s Files, tf 


17 & 19 Fremont Street, 


Embalming a specialty. 


Cor, Webb, 8. F, 


SAN FRANOISOO, 


FANCY 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 


(N. P, COLE & OO.) 
Start King Building, 
117 to 123 Geary St., San Francisco 


Alfalfa, Grass, Clover, Fruit, Flower, 
and Seeds of Every Variety. 


OAL. Im 
| 495 wasi 


EGG FOOD—Standard 
prepara for twelve years. Every 
chant sells it. 


B. F. WELLINGTON, Prop.: 


GTON 8T., - San Francis 
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